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OLD FRANKLIN: A FRONTIER TOWN OF THE 
TWENTIES* 


The scene is the northern bank of the Missouri river oppo- 
site the present town of Boonville, on a Friday morning late in 
May, 1819. Here on the water front of Franklin —or ‘‘Old 
Franklin,’’ as it is more commonly known — were assembled 
several hundred of the inhabitants to greet the little steamboat 
Independence, the first to ascend the Missouri. They greeted 
it with loud huzzas and a ‘‘Federal salute.’’ The editor of the 
Missouri Intelligencer and Boonslick Advertiser, the local paper 
barely a month old, in his issue of the day voices the community’s 
rejoicing over this seeming solution of its key problem of trans- 
portation. The bustling town must have been a welcome sight 
to the captain and the passengers after their thirteen-day trip 
from St. Louis. After passing the border of settled area some 
fifty miles above St. Charles, they had steamed for nearly a 
hundred miles through a wilderness broken only by hamlets 
at the mouths of the Osage and the Gasconade until they had 
come to the scattered outlying farms of the Boonslick country 
some forty miles below Franklin. ” 

Franklin, when Long’s expedition visited it in July, 1819, was 
a town of ‘‘about one hundred and twenty log houses of one 
story, several framed dwellings of two stories, and two of brick, 


1 This paper was read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley 
historical association at Iowa City on May 12, 1922. No attempt has been made to 
give exact references for every statement in the article; indeed, because of its 
nature this would hardly be possible. But the general sources of information have 
been indicated and specific references have been given for facts which may be of 
interest to other investigators. 

2 Account of an expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky mountains performed 
in the years 1819, 1820. . . . under the command of Maj. 8. H. Long (Early 
western travels, 1748-1846, vol. 14, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites — Cleveland, 
1905), 1-191-148. 
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thirteen shops for sale of merchandise, four taverns, two smiths’ 
shops, two large team-mills, two billiard rooms, a court house, 
a log prison of two stories, a post office, and a printing press 
issuing a weekly paper.’’* Less than three years before, the 
commissioners had located here, on a squatter’s farm, the county 
seat of Howard county. The next February (1817) a post 
office was established and in July the circuit court, assured that 
an adequate jail had been erected, moved across the river from 
Cole’s Fort. There were difficulties over land titles and the 
real development of the town dates from 1818. John M. Peck ‘* 
on his visit in December, 1818, found seventy families in Frank- 
lin — four or five hundred people, perhaps; Long’s description 
would seem to imply that there was a population of from six to 
eight hundred; in December, 1819,° a local writer estimated the 
population at over one thousand. But the panic of 1819 hit the 
town hard. Another local writer in January, 1823,° mentions 
two hundred buildings and nearly a thousand inhabitants. This 
figure was probably approximately correct until the beginning 
of the decline of the town in 1826. 

This rapid growth of a full-fledged town on the very edge of 
the frontier was, of course, an incident in the wave of migration 
to the Boonslick country, to the Missouri river country west of 
Jefferson City. When the settlers in the Boonslick came out of 
their five forts or stockades in the spring of 1816,’ there were 
not over five hundred whites in all central Missouri, * and these 
were chiefly in the present counties of Cooper and Howard, with- 
in twenty-five miles of Franklin. The territorial census of 1818 
gives 3,386 white males — perhaps 6,500 of both sexes; in 1820 
the national census reveals 17,629 white people. Except for the 
ephemeral town of Chariton thirty miles up the river, * Franklin 
had a monopoly of the trade of this rapidly growing district. 

3 Account of an expedition under Maj. 8. H. Long (Thwaites, ed.), 148 

4 Rufus Babcock, Forty years of pioneer life. Memoir of John Mason Peck, D.D., 
edited from his journals and correspondence (Philadelphia, [1864]), 134. 

5 Missouri Intelligencer and Boonslick Advertiser, April 1, 1820, in the library of 
the State historical society of Missouri at Columbia. 

6 Ibid., January 7, 1823. 

7 Ibid., April 1, 1820. 

8 Ibid., January 7, 1823. 


9 Account of an expedition under Maj. S. H. Long (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 158; 
Missouri Intelligencer, April 1, 1820. 
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It was the seat of government of all the Boonslick country from 
1816 to 1818 and of the most populous part, that north of the 
river, from 1818 to 1820. Here was the only United States land 
office from 1818 to 1824. Franklin was the gateway to the 
Boonslick El Dorado for those coming by keel boat or over the 
Boonslick trail from St. Charles. 

As the point of the wedge of settled area moved rapidly up 
the Missouri Franklin lost its monopolistic advantages. How- 
ard county was reduced to its present boundaries in 1820 and the 
seat of government was transferred to Fayette in 1824.°° New 
towns served as local trade centers: Columbia, laid out in 1820; 
Liberty and Lexington, in 1822; and Richmond and Indepen- 
dence, in 1827. A second land office was opened at Lexington in 
1824." But, on the other hand, Franklin’s immediate metro- 
politan district, which included Cooper and Howard counties, 
was increasing rapidly in population and in purchasing power, 
and the population was passing out of the earlier pioneer stage 
and turning to tobacco growing. A very important substitute 
for Franklin’s earlier monopolistic advantage was the rapid de- 
velopment of the Santa Fe trade, for which Franklin was the 
rendezvous and outfitting point. Altogether the picture seems 
to be, at least until 1826, that of a town with its total population 
somewhat fixed, and with changing interests but continued pros- 
perity. Franklin continued to be the largest and the wealthiest 
town west of St. Charles, but its prospects for any rapid or con- 
siderable growth were already dim when the high waters of 1826 
gave warning of its fate three years later. 

The ground plan of Franklin as it took final form in 1819 cov- 
ered about two-thirds of a square mile.** It was the familiar 
checkerboard pattern, divided into fifteen blocks along the river 
and ten blocks deep by streets from sixty-six to one huridred feet 
wide — ‘‘streets’?’ unmarked and unimproved. The ninety- 
seven in-lots of the plat of 1816 had grown to six hundred and 
seventy-eight. The heart of the town*® was the ‘‘first Main 

10 Ibid., November 25, 1823. 

11 Records of the county court of Howard county, 3:31, in the courthouse at 
Fayette, Missouri. 

12 The original plat of Franklin and the plats of the additions are in the Record 


of deeds, Howard county, book C, 126, 309, 455, 462, in the courthouse at Fayette. 
18 The following description of the town is built up from the advertisements in 
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Street,’’ leading from the river to the public square, the square 
itself, and a block or two on each of its four sides. On the west 
side of the square was the two-story log jail, built in 1817 at a cost 
of $1,199; on the southwest corner was the brick market house; 
out in the square was the public well and, probably, the tempo- 
rary three-hundred-dollar courthouse. The square and Main 
street must have been built up nearly solidly, as the lots were 
subdivided into frontages of forty or even twenty feet. The 
buildings were, for the most part, one-story, one- or two-room 
log cabins, with occasional two-story frame buildings. ‘‘The’’ 
brick store and ‘‘the’’ white building recurring frequently in the 
advertisements speak eloquently of the general type. The 
square and Main street were given over chiefly to the stores and 
shops, which were usually single rooms with frequently a store- 
house in the rear. The lawyers, the doctors, the taverns, and 
the printing house were within a block or two. Along the water 
front were two ferries and the warehouses. Scattered around 
this nucleus were the dwellings. 

The stores, or ‘‘shops for merchandising,’’ were general 
stores in the broadest meaning of the word. In the long lists 
of wares in their advertisements the finer sorts of textiles, hard- 
ware, building materials, and household furnishings perhaps 
figure most prominently, though hardly a list omits whisky, 
while the grocery and liquor shops carried a side line of general 
merchandise. The thirteen shops of Long’s visit had shrunk 
to five in 1823, but these were fairly permanent establishments. 
Besides the dramshops there were other more specialized stores 
and shops, some rather surprising in a frontier town. There 
was a goldsmith and watch repairer as well as a long succession 
of tailors. The latter emphasize their skill in military uniforms 
and their wide experience, one boasting of a residence in forty- 
two cities of Europe, of five years in New York and Philadelphia, 
and of two in Lexington, Kentucky. Perhaps it is unnecessary 
to add that he was an Irishman! As early as 1819 Franklin 
could boast of a barber who also made cigars. The bakery and 
confectionery shops dealt largely in liquors, cordials, and bot- 
tled claret and Madeira. 


the Missouri Intelligencer, descriptions of lots in the Record of deeds, and hinta 
in the records of the circuit and county courts. 
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One of the stores of 1819, that of Sanguinet and Bright, was 
a branch of the St. Louis firm of the same name. There are 
scattered references, particularly in the earlier years, to St. 
Louis financial interests in other stores, through either a resi- 
dent partner or a hired agent. As late as 1827 a new firm ap- 
pears whose senior partner was a resident of Philadelphia. On 
the other hand, some of the local stores followed trade westward 
to the new towns. The Lammes in 1829 had branch stores in 
Columbia, Liberty, and Independence. 

While the merchants, of course, were most numerous in the 
columns of the newspaper, in Franklin, as ever on the frontier, 
the most universal occupation was trading and speculating in 
land. Nearly every man of capital or credit was buying or 
trading town lots or farm land. The professional trader was 
much in evidence. Several of the Rector clan so powerful in 
Missouri and Illinois and later in Arkansas were in and around 
Franklin. Taylor Berry, who held up the state of Missouri for 
four thousand dollars for what later proved to be an invalid 
claim to the site of Jefferson City, came to Franklin in 1819 and 
later, after being indicted for perjury and forgery, was killed in 
a duel with the circuit attorney.** The record of deeds shows 
that during the boom the St. Louis speculators were heavily in- 
terested in Franklin real estate, as were individuals in Kentucky 
and Cincinnati. 

A very cursory examination of the record of deeds, in spite of 
uncertainties as to the improvements on the lots, reveals the 
enormous increase in Franklin land values up to the time of the 
panic. In the original sale in 1816 eighty-seven lots seem to 
have brought around $2,000. In 1817 a half-acre lot fronting 
on the square sold for $200, but in February, 1818, one-half of 
the same lot brought the same sum. By June, 1818, a lot a 
block from the square brought $300, while by November lots 
twelve blocks from the square were sold for $333. The highest 
prices noted were $1,350 for a half-acre lot on the square in 
December, 1818; $1,200 for a frontage of thirty feet on the 
square and eighty feet deep, but including ‘‘the’’ white build- 
ing, early in 1819; and $1,000 for a lot one block from the square, 
one hundred and seventy-two feet by forty feet, in July, 1819. 


14 Missouri Intelligencer, September 18, 1824. 
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But the panic ruined the majority of the promoters and large 
land owners, the real estate market was paralyzed, and prices 
never regained these high levels. 

Franklin had a considerable amount of small-scale industry 
or manufacturing, stimulated by the high costs of transporta- 
tion. One of the two mills of 1819 was a considerable plant, in- 
cluding both a sawmill and a gristmill, requiring twelve yoke of 
oxen for motive power, and valued at over ten thousand dollars 
when it was burned in 1821. There was a brickyard somewhere 
on the outskirts of town and there was also a wool-carding ma- 
chine to prepare the rolls for the spinning wheel. The cheap- 
ness of furs explains the presence of hat manufactories. Shoe- 
makers, saddlers, cabinetmakers, and potters all supplied local 
needs. The blacksmiths were also makers of hoes and the like 
and of nails, and they used considerable quantities of the more 
easily transported bar and scrap iron. There was usually a tin- 
ware and copper ‘‘factory’’ in town, largely interested in mash 
kettles and stills. Distilling seems to have been almost a house- 
hold industry. The tobacco manufactory, with its varieties of 
chewing tobacco and cigars, and the ropewalk, both established 
in 1823, were the two industries which clearly looked beyond a 
local market. The tobacco factory, which also exported the leaf, 
had its wares on sale at St. Louis and the ropewalk hoped to de- 
velop an export trade. 

Skilled labor, as ever on the frontier, was scarce, irrespon- 
sible, and hard to hold off the land. Most of the local industries 
advertised at one time or another for apprentices; the court 
regularly bound out needy orphans and dependents. Even the 
apprentices ran away — among them Kit Carson,* who found 
the saddler’s trade too tame for his adventurous spirit. There 
were negro slaves in the Boonslick as early as 1814;** slaves 
figure frequently in inventories of estates and in the advertising 
columns of the paper. Where qualifications are mentioned, do- 
mestic service is most common, though woodchoppers, general 
farmworkers, and blacksmiths are occasionally specified. The 
hiring of slaves, especially from executors of estates, was very 


15 Missouri Intelligencer, October 12, 1826. 


16 Settlement of the estate of Sarshell Cooper, killed in 1814, in Records of the 
cireuit court, 1:169. 
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common and there seems to have been some feeling against the 
selling of slaves. The holdings were small, rarely more than 
three or four. As fourteen and three-fifths per cent of the popu- 
lation of all Howard county in the census of 1820 were slaves, 
it seems conservative to estimate that they comprised twenty 
per cent of the population of Franklin. 

But one must not get too cosmopolitan a picture of Franklin. 
The high hopes of that May morning of 1819 were not realized. 
Save for Long’s expedition and the government boats supplying 
Council Bluffs, there is no record of further steamboats at 
Franklin until 1826*” and 1828.** Not until 1829,** the year 
Old Franklin was abandoned, was there an attempt to maintain 
a regular packet service with St. Louis. As late as 1819 immi- 
grants were still rowing, poling, cordeling, and even sailing their 
keel boats up the Missouri. The merchants brought in their sup- 
plies semiannually by the same laborious method throughout the 
twenties. But in 1816 the circuit court authorized the laying 
out of a ‘‘road’’ to St. Charles, over which the great bulk of 
immigration came in. Cattle, too, were driven overland from 
Kentucky for sale. The weekly or fortnightly mails were ex- 
tremely irregular, especially in the winter and spring. Old 
Franklin did not hear of the first Missouri compromise until a 
month after its passage. A stage line to St. Charles was pro- 
posed in 1819, was unsuccessfully attempted in 1821, and was 
finally established in 1824.*° The stage left St. Louis at four 
o’clock on Sunday morning and arrived at Franklin at seven 
o’clock on Tuesday evening. The lawyers and the land traders 
visited St. Louis and Kentucky, the merchants occasionally went 
east to New York or to Pennsylvania for supplies, but the con- 
tacts of the ordinary citizen with the outside world were few. 

Banking facilities were utterly lacking and currency was 
chronically short. The advertisements show that, however they 
fought against it, the merchants were forced to do much of their 
trading by barter for salt pork, beef, tallow, beeswax, and, later, 
tobacco. During the hard times there was a sentiment that the 


17 Missouri Intelligencer, April 14, 1826. 
18 Ibid., March 14, 1828. 

19fbid., July 31, 1829. 

20 Ibid, June 12, 1824. 
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merchants had no right to drain the country of money but that 
they were obligated to serve as exporters. The merchants of 
Franklin in turn tried to boycott the loan office certificates. 
There was probably a large amount of truth in the naive lament 
in 1821 that formerly the immigrants had supplied the cash for 
the district, but that the panic of 1819 had cut off this source of 
supply. The lack of any banking facilities was a special hard- 
ship to the receiver of the Franklin land office. At the height 
of the boom, from October 1, 1818, to September 30, 1819, he 
took in over half a million dollars.** All the cash that he did 
not turn over to the army paymaster for the post at Council 
Bluffs he was forced to ship to St. Louis or, after the suspension 
of the Bank of Missouri in 1821, to Louisville or New Orleans 
banks. * 

The advantages of a staple money crop, nonperishable, eariy 
turned attention to tobacco. The first shipment from the Boons- 
lick in 1822 ** brought a good price at New Orleans, a tobacco 
warehouse and a factory were established at Franklin, and in 
1824 thirty-eight hogsheads from Franklin topped the New York 
market. Boonslick salt was a standard brand, but it figures sur- 
prisingly little in the records. After 1821 the Santa Fe trade 
was an increasingly important factor in the economic life of 
the town, probably a chief reason for Franklin’s continued pros- 
perity. At Franklin was organized the first expedition; the 
merchants laid in goods, chiefly textiles, especially designed for 
the trade, and the traders brought back horses, mules, jennets 
and jacks, and furs and silver. As early as 1822 the gross re- 
turns of the Franklin group of adventurers were estimated at 
ten thousand dollars.** But the Santa Fe trade is a study in 
itself. 

The Missouri was a far better way out of the country than in; 
until the steamers came it was largely a one-way road. The 
Boonslick farmers floated their salt pork and beef, lard and tal- 
low, salt and, later, tobacco down to New Orleans, as many of 
them had done earlier in Kentucky. The Franklin merchants 


21 American state papers: finance, 3:431. 

22 General T. A. Smith papers, in the State historical society of Missouri. 
23 Missouri Intelligencer, November 5, 1822. 

24Ibid., February 18, 1823. 
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were active in this export trade, shipping the goods they had 
taken in barter, contracting for pork for export, or transport- 
ing and selling on commission. The most ambitious attempt to 
organize the export trade was the formation of the Missouri Ex- 
porting company, a codperative project with an authorized capi- 
tal of twenty thousand dollars and a paid manager. It got as 
far as advertising for bids on eight flatboats, but there the infor- 
mation ends. * 

By origin of its population and social customs, Old Franklin 
was a bit of the Kentucky river valley transplanted to the far 
west. There were individual Irish, French, and Pennsylvania 
Dutch; the editor was born in Roxbury, Massachusetts, and was 
always somewhat of a Yankee; piedmont Virginia and Ten- 
nessee were well represented; but the mass of the population 
were Kentuckians. Many of them were substantial persons of 
some means who brought slaves, blooded stock, and considerable 
cash with them. In fact this older part of the Boonslick did not 
pass through the earlier well-defined stages of frontier develop- 
ment but offers more analogies to the settlement of the cotton 
belt in Alabama and Tennessee. The young men revisited Ken- 
tucky frequently, the local paper carried quite as much Kentucky 
as Missouri news, and an occasional student went back to Tran- 
sylvania. The bonds weakened after the first few years, but 
Franklin was loyal to Clay to the end. 

As in St. Louis, the uncertainties as to land titles reénforced 
the lure of frontier opportunities and drew a group of ambitious 
young lawyers. There seem to have been two already at Cole’s 
Fort who crossed the river when the town was opened. By 1819 
there were eight more and others came later. All were land 
traders and some were interested also in merchandising. They 
seem to have set the social tone of the town; they drank, gam- 
bled, raced horses, and made speeches. But the community 
leadership and political offices went rather to the substantial 
men of property, often first comers who had been shrewd enough 
to utilize their opportunities. There was an unusual percentage 
of men of education outside of the professions. 

When the Jntelligencer raises the curtain on Old Franklin in 
1819 there were two doctors practicing and a third was keeping a 

25 Ibid., October 29, December 11, 1822. 
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general store. Two more came in 1820 and more came and 
went in later years. Franklin had a bad reputation for health, 
which was probably deserved, with its low-lying site and its con- 
stant stream of immigrants. Dr. Lowry in 1820 contributed to 
the paper three articles * on the prevailing autumn fevers, pre- 
sumably typhoid, which evidence some medical training. His 
treatment was bleeding and cathartics; he speaks of calomel al- 
most with affection and glows over its gentle stimulating qual- 
ity. Dr. Lowry was a leader in the community and later a mem- 
ber of the legislature. Vaccine and vaccination figure in the 
doctors’ advertisements from the beginning. There was ac- 
tually a dentist in Franklin in 1824. The doctors were frankly 
willing to accept all sorts of produce for their services. 

No church building or organized church appears in the record 
before 1826. There are vague references to a meetinghouse in 
1827 and 1829. By 1821 a branch of the American Bible society 
had been organized.*" Preaching by the circuit riders or mis- 
sionary clergymen was fairly frequent at the courthouse or in 
private houses. John M. Peck visited Franklin again in 1824. * 
In the earlier days most of the marriages were performed by a 
local justice of the peace. 

Many men later prominent in Missouri history tarried a long- 
er or a shorter time in our town. Four” of the lawyers were 
later judges of the supreme court and one ® of them was Mis- 
souri’s war-time governor. ‘Two other future governors kept 
store there for a time™ and a fourth was register in the land 
office.** Both Benton and Barton visited Franklin on their cam- 
paign tours. William H. Ashley was a familiar figure on his 
trips to and from his rendezvous with his Rocky mountain hunt- 
ers. Occasionally an army officer at Council Bluffs left his 
family in Franklin. The Santa Fe trade brought at least one 
Mexican don. In spite of its isolation, life in Franklin lacked 
much of the sordid drabness of the frontier. 


26 Missouri Intelligencer, November 4, 11, 18, 1820. 

27 Ibid., June 25, 1821. 

28 Ibid., September 18, 1824. 

29 George Tompkins, Hamilton R. Gamble, John F. Ryland, and Abiel Leonard. 
30 Hamilton R. Gamble. 

81 Lillburn W. Boggs and Claiborne F. Jackson. 

82 John Miller. 
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Hunting in a country where the bear and the wolf had not been 
exterminated and where venison hams were articles of trade, and 
bee-hunting ** when both beeswax and honey were staples com- 
bined recreation and profit. One may infer the normal amount 
of hard drinking and gambling: on one occasion most of the law- 
yers attending the circuit court were indicted for gaming and 
were fined five dollars apiece. There was always a billiard table 
in town. But to these true Kentuckians horse-racing was the 
sport. There was a mile track outside of town as early as 1819. 
In 1823 a three-day race meet was held under Lexington Jockey 
club rules. Thoroughbred horses with elaborate pedigrees were 
offered for sale or for service. 

Franklin maintained one and sometimes two companies of 
militia, commissions in which were eagerly sought. The annual 
musters were the occasions of keen electioneering on state is- 
sues. In May, 1822, Union Masonic lodge number seven was in- 
stalled * and thereafter twice a year it celebrated the festivals of 
St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist with a sermon 
or an oration followed by a banquet. 

The banquet was the characteristic community function to 
celebrate Washington’s birthday or the Fourth or any unusual 
occurrence such as the arrival of the first steamboat or the 
passage of the Missouri compromise, or to do honor to a visiting 
notable. The banquet was a formally organized affair, with a 
chairman and a vice chairman, formal toasts, and an indeter- 
minate number of toasts made by volunteers. Twenty or thirty 
toasts heartily responded to must have taxed even frontier ca- 
pacity. Perhaps the editor’s frequent assurance that the ut- 
most harmony and decorum prevailed was not entirely super- 
erogatory. 

Franklin seems to have been a law-abiding community, even 
when one takes into consideration the editor’s frank suppression 
of unpleasant incidents and the reluctance of the frontiersman 
to appeal to the courts. There was one shooting affair in which 
one prominent young man killed another. Only on the third 
presentment did the grand jury find a true bill and a trial jury 
promptly brought in an acquittal. The entire community took 


33 Missouri Intelligencer, September 21, October 19, 1826. 
34 Ibid., May 14, 1822. 
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sides in this affair but no feud developed. * There was one duel, 
fought, however, over the line in Illinois. In 1824, for what ap- 
pears to have been a deliberate murder, the offender was con- 
victed and hanged — and he had been a man of some prominence. 
Street fights were not unknown and occasionally there were more 
serious disturbances. The government boatmen on their way 
to Council Bluffs had a final spree in town one Saturday night 
in 1822 and tried to destroy the jail. Instead, the citizens caught 
seventeen of them and put them inside. The following Sunday 
was clearly a rather hectic day in Franklin. The same crowd, 
reénforced by returning soldiers, caused a similar disturbance 
on their return. 

Except for a patrol system to keep the negroes home at night, 
the town had no police system. The governing body was the five 
trustees, who had very vague powers and who are rarely men- 
tioned. The second disturbance in 1822 led to two mass meet- 
ings and to the decision to petition the legislature for incorpo- 
ration and a more efficient town government, but nothing came of 
it. With unwonted energy the trustees in 1819 had laid down 
elaborate rules for the sale of country produce in the market 
house and on the streets. They had also organized a fire com- 
pany, and every male between the ages of sixteen and forty-five 
must turn out with a bucket. The supplementary volunteer 
company was to be provided with four fire hooks with which to 
tear down buildings, two ladders, four axes, and numerous offi- 
cers. The trustees had charge of the streets and the public well, 
and they did not give satisfaction. The county court was clear- 
ly the important governmental organization. 

The intellectual life of the town, as always, is revealed only in 
tantalizing glimpses. An academy had been incorporated in 
1820 ** but it probably was not fully organized until 1826. Sev- 
eral itinerant teachers issued their prospectuses in 1820 and 1821, 
but the first real school seems to have been opened in the latter 
year by Jonathan S. Findlay, brother of the governor of Penn- 


35 Richard Gentry shot Henry Carroll. The editor barely mentions the incident 
and ignores the trial. But when in 1824, four years later, Gentry, who had moved 
to Columbia, was a candidate for the legislature, Carroll’s friends presented their 
side at great length in the Intelligencer. 

36 Missouri, Territorial laws, 1:654. 

37 Missouri Intelligencer, August 5, 1826. 
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sylvania. Findlay was a delegate to the convention of 1820 and 
formerly had been a large land owner, but he was ruined in the 
panic. In 1823 there were two schools, for both sexes, in which 
the primary branches and, for an extra fee, geography and his- 
tory were taught. Findlay’s maximum quarterly charge for 
tuition, board, and washing was forty dollars. 

The Franklin Library company in 1819 had a room, and its 
librarian, Dr. Lowry, had the usual difficulty in securing the re- 
turn of borrowed books. The company wound up its affairs in 
1822 and was succeeded by the ‘‘Public Library.’’ A list of 
their books would be invaluable. Scattered references reveal 
the presence in town of Volney’s Ruins, Burns’s poems, the 
works of Shakespeare, Peregrine Pickle, Junius’ Letters, Gre- 
gory’s Economy, and the Heathen mythology. Franklin was 
by no means a bookless town. 

The local newspaper was of a high order of excellence for the 
time and was known throughout the United States as the west- 
ernmost paper. The editor had a large exchange list; on one 
occasion, after a banking up of the mail, he complacently notes 
the receipt at one time of one hundred and thirteen papers from 
nineteen states and three from England, the latter received 
through his Boston correspondent. The St. Louis and Wash- 
ington papers had a limited circulation in Franklin and items 
from the Intelligencer were reprinted in the eastern press. Its 
columns carried the usual number of open letters on political 
and economic issues, often rewritten by the editor; some of 
these letters, as those of Duff Green of Chariton, were able and 
incisive. Patten found room for communications on Sabbath 
observance, on the history of writing, on ‘‘diophantine’’ alge- 
bra, * and on the history of the Bible, and he reluctantly sold 
space * to John Hardeman, an advanced deist who raised rare 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers on his show place near town. 

Of strictly literary efforts the most ambitious were the eleven 
articles written in the summer of 1821 by the ‘‘Occidentalist.’’ *° 
Much in the manner of ‘‘The Spectator’’ the author attempts, 
with only moderate success, to point out with kindly advice and 


38 Ibid., September 2, 1823, March 10, May 15, 1824. 
39 Ibid., October 7, 1823, September 18, 1824. 
40 Ibid., May 14, 1821, and following issues. 
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satire the weaknesses in the manners and morals of the town. 
Unfortunately, literary style seemed more essential to him than 
did the picture. There is a very valuable series of historical 
sketches and a description of the Boonslick country, county by 
county, in 1822-1823.** Alphonso Wetmore, paymaster in the 
United States army, contributed a most interesting sketch of 
Mike Shuck, the beaver hunter, ** a real character of the extreme 
frontier type who was in and out of Franklin; four lively pieces 
on the Franklin races; and an occasional poem. 

And the poems! Perhaps one-fourth of the issues carried 
original verses, a few of which have some real interest. There 
are political songs, poems of occasion, and satirical pieces. But 
most of the poems reflect a sad, sad world of vain and fleeting 
show and blighted love. The muse is not merely sad and pen- 
sive; she is dull and sodden. One poem is entitled ‘‘To a fad- 
ed wild rose,’’ written by a young lady ‘‘who blooms again 
beyond the tomb.”’ 

Franklin, then, was throughout its brief career rather a trans- 
planted, exotic growth, the product of temporary advantages — 
in many ways in the far west rather than of it. Its ending, too, 
had in it some element of romance. Just as Independence was 
beginning to supplant it in the Santa Fe trade, Franklin’s one 
remaining special asset, the erratic Missouri swept the town out 
of existence. The encroachments began apparently in the un- 
usually high waters of 1826, when the paper was removed to 
Fayette. By 1828 the situation was so serious that the com- 
munity decided to move bodily two miles or so to the present 
town of New Franklin. In 1828-1829 as buildings were com- 
pleted there the transfer was made and the old town fell into 
the river. But later the Missouri shifted back to the south- 
ward and rebuilt the original site of the town. Barring the 
timber and the railroad, the bottom lands opposite Boonville 
are to-day substantially as they were in 1816. The cycle is 


complete; the original graveyard is the only tangible trace of 
Old Franklin. 


University or Missouri 
CoLUMBIA 


Jonas VILES 


41 Missouri Intelligencer, November 20, 1822, and following issues. 
4? {bid., October 29, 1822, February 11, 1823. 
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KENTUCKY NEUTRALITY IN 1861’ 


The editor of the Daily Louisville Democrat, in the issue of 
January 24, 1861, wrote: ‘‘The historian will record the events of 
1860 and 1861, in the United States, with wonder and astonish- 
ment. What a revolution, and for what reasons! He will look 
over the past history of this country, its prosperity and glory, 
and ask what rational account can be given of the sudden disin- 
tegration of the great Republic, which seemed, but a short time 
before, destined to immortality. He will look in vain for any 
justifiable excuse even for the extraordinary conduct of men.’’ 

This quotation reflects in large measure the attitude of the 
majority of Kentuckians of that time toward the great events 
that were then taking place.* Kentucky had the same domestic 
institutions as the cotton states and was, like them, exasperated 
by the course events were taking. On the other hand, Ken- 
tuckians were sincerely attached to the union, as they understood 
it, and wished to have it maintained. Thinking men could see 
that, unless something was done immediately to check the move- 
ment toward disunion, the people of the United States were 
nearing the parting of the ways. The outlook was particularly 
dark to the people of the border states, upon whom much of the 
hardship would fall in case things came to the worst and war 
between the sections actually took place.* Kentucky had been 
settled by pioneers from the old south and had sent its children 
as pioneers into southern Indiana, southern Illinois, Missouri, 


1This paper was read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley 
historical association at Iowa City on May 11, 1922. 

2‘*Kentucky’s first impression, very nearly universal among her citizens, was that 
the idea of disunion was a wild, unpatriotic, and insane idea.’’ Louisville Daily 
Journal, April 26, 1861. 

3‘*The border States are to be the people to be ground between the upper and 
nether mill stone. We whose interest is allied to both sections, who are dependent 
for an inlet to our commerce on the waters of the upper Mississippi, and for an 
outlet to the mouth of the same, are rashly and inconsiderately plunged into a war 
in which, no matter which party wins, we lose.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, April 
17, 1861. 
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and elsewhere. Not only, therefore, was Kentucky related by 
blood to the people of the south, but it was also related to a 
people occupying land which had been dedicated to freedom. * 
Moreover, Kentucky was intimately bound to both sections by 
commercial ties and could see nothing but economic disaster in 
a dissolution of the union. It was under such circumstances 
as these that Kentuckians attempted to get their bearings in 
1861 and the outcome was an attempt at neutrality between the 
sections which was similar in some respects to the attempt of 
the United States to maintain neutrality in the period from 
1914 to 1917. 

There was some talk of disunion in the south at the time of 
the split in the democratic party at Charleston in 1860° and 
Kentucky at that time discouraged such sentiments, * thus giv- 
ing some indication of the position it would occupy when the 
threat became a reality. In the election of 1860 Bell had a plu- 
rality in Kentucky of 13,180 over Breckinridge and 40,372 over 
Douglas, while only 1,366 votes out of a total of 145,862 went to 
Lincoln.’ During the campaign it was stated that a vote for 
Breckinridge would be a vote for disunion,* but this was em- 
phatically denied at the time and a comparison of the vote in 
November, 1860, with that at the congressional election of June, 
1861, shows that some Breckinridge counties were in fact union 
counties. ° 

4 Louisville Daily Journal, January 14, 1861. ‘‘ According to the census of 1850, 
the whole number of native Kentuckians in the ten seceding States was 27,772, 
while in the other States the number was not less than 219,871 — nearly six times 
as many. Then must Kentuckians join the Confederate States in this war, as the 
disunion organs say they must, just to fight for their friends and brethren against 
aliens?’’ Ibid., June 26, 1861. 

5 Daily Louisville Democrat, May 6, 1860. 

6‘‘Thoughtless and restless persons talk of a dissolution of the Union. Such a 
proposition is absurd. This nation cannot be dissolved without the most desperate 
and unspairing war. Will Kentucky be willing to have a Canada border stretched 


along her boundaries? . . . Are the Northwestern States willing to give the 
outlet at the mouth of the Mississippi to the Southern States?’’ Jbid., June 19, 
1860. 

7 Lewis H. Collins, History of Kentucky (Covington, 1874), 1: 84. 

8 Daily Louisville Democrat, April 12, 1861. 

®Carl R. Fish, ‘‘The decision of the Ohio valley,’’ in American historical asso- 
ciation, Annual report, 1910 (Washington, 1912), 163. When secession became an 
accomplished fact the union press in Kentucky was convinced that southern poli- 
ticians had manipulated the campaign of 1860 in such a way as to insure the dis- 
ruption of the union. ‘‘ All the facts prove that Breckenridge was not nominated in 
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Governor Magoffin was a southern sympathizer, as he demon- 
strated in a letter to the editor of the Frankfort Yeoman in ans- 
wer to the question, ‘‘What will Kentucky do, and what ought 
she to do, now that Lincoln is elected president?’’ On Decem- 
ber 9 he sent a circular letter to the governors of the slave states 
in which he advocated an amendment to the constitution of the 
United States to invalidate all laws of any free state which 
nullified or obstructed the operation of the fugitive-slave law; 
to modify the fugitive-slave law in such manner as to guarantee 
to the owner of the slave compensation from the state failing to 
deliver the fugitive or obstructing his recovery; to provide for 
a division of all territory at the line thirty-seven degrees north 
latitude, all territory north of the line to come into the union as 
free states and all south of it, as slave states; to guarantee to 
all the states the free navigation of the Mississippi; and to give 
to the south power in the United States senate ‘‘to protect it- 
self from unconstitutional or oppressive legislation upon 
slavery.’’*® On December 27 S. F. Hale, a commissioner from 
Alabama, called upon Governor Magoffin and communicated 
with him in writing in regard to the codperation of Kentucky in 
‘‘righting the wrongs’’ of the south. Governor Magoffin read- 
ily concurred as to the existence of the wrongs, but he was not 
yet prepared to approve, openly at least, the plan of secession 
as a remedy." He did, however, issue a proclamation calling 
an extra session of the legislature for January 17, 1861, to de- 
termine the course Kentucky should follow. ** 

The impulse to follow the cotton states into secession was 
very strong in Kentucky during the winter of 1860-1861 and it 
was only by very skillful political maneuvering that such action 


good faith. He was nominated not to be elected, but to be beaten. He was nomi- 
nated to divide the Democratic party, and to insure the election of Lincoln, He 
was nominated to produce a sectional contest, to inflame sectional animosities, and 
to prepare the way for a dissolution of the Union. The game was adroitly and 
successfully played.’’ Louisville Daily Journal, April 1, 1861. 

10 Collins, History of Kentucky, 1:85. 

11‘*You ask the co-operation of the Southern States in order to redress our 
wrongs; so do we. You have no hope of a redress in the Union. We look hopefully 
to assurances that a powerful reaction is going on at the North. You seek a remedy 
in secession from the Union. We wish the united action of the slave States assembled 
in a convention within the Union. You would act separately; we unitedly.’’ Daily 
Louisville Democrat, January 4, 1861. 

12 Collins, History of Kentucky, 1:85. 
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was delayed until Lincoln became president on March 4, 1861. 
Most Kentuckians seemed to believe that the differences be- 
tween the sections could be compromised and this policy was the 
first card played by the opponents of secession. The country had 
faced crises before’® and on more than one occasion a great 
Kentuckian had brought about a compromise which, for a time 
at least, had quieted the troubled waters. At that very time 
another great Kentuckian, John J. Crittenden, ‘‘the idol of his 
party, the honored Lieutenant of CLAY while he lived and his 
successor after his death,’’** was vainly attempting to bring 
about a compromise which would divide the territories between 
the free and the slave states, which would guarantee that slav- 
ery should not be abolished in the District of Columbia so long 
as it existed in Maryland and Virginia, and which would guar- 
antee to the south the three-fifths ratio and the execution of the 
fugitive-slave law. Not only from Kentucky but from northern 
states as well petitions were sent to congress praying for the 
passage of the Crittenden resolutions.** It was quite gener- 
ally believed in Kentucky that the crisis had been brought about 
by radical politicians on both sides** and that, if the substance 
of the Crittenden resolutions could be brought before the people 
of the United States in a popular referendum, the compromise 
would be approved and the union preserved. *” 

As it became more and more apparent that the Crittenden 
resolutions would not be passed by congress there was a rising 
sentiment in Kentucky for a convention to take the state out of 
the union. John C. Breckinridge, vice president of the United 
States, wrote to Governor Magoffin indorsing the call for an 
extra session of the legislature and favoring a state conven- 
tion.** New chapters of the Knights of the Golden Circle were 


18 Daily Louisville Democrat, January 1, 1861. 

14 Louisville Morning Courier, January 8, 1861. 

15 Ann M. Coleman, Life of John J. Crittenden (Philadelphia, 1872), 2:304. 

16 ‘‘Tt is a matter of surprise to many of our readers that those who are most 
rampant for Secession are generally those who are enjoying the emoluments of the 
Federal offices in our midst.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, January 31, 1861. 

17 [bid., January 1, 15, 26, 1861. The Louisville Morning Courier, on the other 
hand, demanded practically everything contained in the Breckinridge platform of 
1860. See the issue of January 11, 1861. 


18 Daily Louisville Democrat, January 15, 1861; Louisville Morning Courier, Jan- 
uary 28, 1861. 
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instituted in Kentucky and great activity prevailed among the 
members of that organization; *® ‘‘Southern Rights’’ meetings, 
at which resolutions were adopted in favor of immediate action, 
were held in several parts of the state; and certain newspapers 
were outspoken in favor of taking a decided position with the 
south.” 

To counteract this movement for immediate secession union 
meetings were held in several counties* and delegates were 
chosen to two conventions to meet in Louisville on January 8, 
1861, one made up chiefly of constitutional unionists and the 
other, of Douglas democrats, although some Breckinridge men 
joined in the movement.* The conventions met separately but 
they had a joint committee on resolutions. In these resolutions 
it was distinctly stated that Kentucky favored remaining in the 
union in spite of the fact that the slave states had just grounds 
to complain ‘‘of the bad fellowship and wrongs done us both in 
character and property, by some of the citizens of the free 
States.’’ The election of Lincoln, it was held, was no just 
ground for secession, and it was pointed out that, since the 
democrats would control the next congress, there was no im- 
mediate danger to southern institutions. Finally, the Critten- 
den resolutions were approved and the hope was expressed that 
compromise might yet be arranged between the sections. * 

The newspapers which were favorable to the union urged the 
people of Kentucky to ‘‘keep cool’’ and not to allow themselves to 
be rushed into disunion,* and able arguments were presented 

19 Ibid., January 7, 1861; Louisville Daily Journal, January 5, 1861. 

20 Louisville Morning Courier, January 13, 22, 23, 24, 1861, with clippings from the 
Henderson Reporter, the Woodford Pennant, the Paducah Herald, and the Maysville 
Express. The Woodford Pennant stated: ‘‘The rubicon is crossed, and Kentucky 
may as well prepare immediately to go with the Southern States— the sooner she 
does so the better it will be for her.’’ 

21 Daily Louisville Democrat, January 2, 3, 6, 1861. 

22‘*Tt is only due to say that several Breckenridge men took part in the Demo- 


cratic meeting and hereafter will be found keeping step to the music of the Union. 
They did not vote for Breckenridge as a Secessionist, but as a gentleman.’’ Jbid., 
January 19, 1861. 

23 Ibid. The Louisville Morning Courier, January 3, 1861, denounced ‘‘the parti- 
san feeling that prompted the calls for these conventions,’’ and regarded disunion 
as an accomplished fact. It was charged that the object of the conventions was to 
unite the Bell and Douglas parties in Kentucky. Ibid., January 8, 1861. 

24‘‘This is a better Union than can be made out of its parts, and it will not 
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to show the uselessness of secession. Much was said in the 
cotton states, it was pointed out, about the failure to execute the 
fugitive-slave law, but the border states were the chief losers 
and secession not only would give no redress for the grievance 
but would actually aggravate the evil by virtually bringing the 
Canadian border to the Ohio river.” Moreover, it was claimed 
that this grievance was generally exaggerated in the south in 
that the details of every case of rescue were published while 
nothing was said of those cases in which the law was executed. ** 
On the other hand, it was argued by the secessionists that the 
southern confederacy, ‘‘having control of the mouth of the 
Mississippi river, could dictate such a fugitive slave law as the 
Northwest would never refuse to execute and which would ren- 
der the return of fugitives from labor more effective and cer- 
tain than any amendment to the present Constitution could pos- 
sibly accomplish.’’ *’ 

Aside from sentimental reasons for the preservation of the 
union and a belief in the possibility of compromise, it was main- 
tained by the unionists that economic factors would demand that 
Kentucky remain in the union. The secessionists argued that 
the business depression then existing was caused by the failure 
of Kentucky to take its position with the south, whose planters 
were the best customers of Kentucky merchants. ** These mer- 
chants had been buying from the east and selling to the south 
and some of them believed that those customers would be lost 
to them for all time if Kentucky did not go with the cotton 
states. The unionists argued that the only safeguard for that 
trade lay in the preservation of the union. If Kentucky were 
in the southern confederacy it could not bring in its merchandise 
through a southern port, convey the goods to Kentucky, and 
then reship them to the lower south. On the other hand, Ken- 
tucky could not bring in its goods through a southern port and 
sell to the north, thus reversing the former stream of trade, be- 
cause it would find a tariff wall erected against it in case it 


require half the wisdom and forbearance to preserve it that it will to make a toler- 
able government without it.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, January 2, 1861. 

25 Ibid., January 2, 1861. 

26 Ibid., February 5, 1861. 

27 Lowisville Morning Courier, February 23, 1861. 

28 Ibid., March 8, 1861. 
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joined the confederacy. The consequence would be that Ken- 
tucky would be solely dependent on the production of agricul- 
tural products. Thus it was argued that from an economic 
standpoint the true interests of Kentucky were with the union. * 

In order to divert the attention of the people from immediate 
secession, much was said in Kentucky about the formation of a 
middle or central confederacy in case the union should actually 
be broken up. This idea was mentioned in the resolutions of 
several union meetings in different counties and was favorably 
commented on by the union newspapers. It was even pointed 
out by one such newspaper that Louisville would be a logical 
place for the capital of the new nation.*° The idea was to elimi- 
nate both New England and the cotton states, which Kentuck- 
ians regarded as the two disturbing elements in the union, and 
to include in the central confederacy most of the other states.” 
The ease with which inconsistencies could be pointed out in the 
position of the unionists who were talking about a central con- 
federacy * indicates that it probably was, as its opponents 
charged, merely a device to delay action in Kentucky in regard 
to immediate secession. * 

In his message to the legislature, which met in extra session 
on January 17, 1861, Governor Magoffin assumed that the union 
was already virtually dissolved. ‘‘We, the people of the United 
States,’’ he said, ‘‘are no longer one people, united and friend- 
ly. The ties of fraternal love and concord, which once bound 
us together, are sundered. Though the Union of the States 
may, by the abstract reasoning of a class, be construed still to 
exist, it is really and practically, to an extent at least, fatally 
impaired. . . . Kentucky will not and ought not to submit 


29 Daily Louisville Democrat, March 16, 1861. 

30 Tbid., January 11, 1861. 

31 Jbid., January 8, 11, 18, 1861. 

32 ‘Tf it is so horrible to divide into two Confederacies, how does it help matters 
to divide into three or. four?’’ Louisville Morning Courier, January 15, 1861. 

33‘*The Opposition, or rather the ‘Subfissionists (in the legislature) are well 
organized, and will make a sharp effort to indorse something looking to a Central 
Confederacy, and then adjourn. If they cannot succeed in this, they will fight 
every proposition to place the State in the position where her interests, her honor, 
and her safety demand that she shall occupy. Their object is to delay any definite 
action, if they cannot prevent it, until it will be too late to act at all.’’ Ibid., Jan- 
uary 18, 1861. 
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to the principles and policy avowed by the Republican party, 
but will resist to the death, if necessary. . . . The people 
of Kentucky will never stand by with arms folded while those 
[Southern] States, struggling for their constitutional rights and 
resisting oppression, are being subjugated to an anti-slavery 
government.’’* He closed by recommending a state convention 
to consider ‘‘the future Federal and inter-State relations of 
Kentucky.’’ He also advised that efforts be made to hold a 
convention of delegates from the different states to consider 
measures to avert war between the sections —in other words, 
to arrange for peaceable secession. 

Precipitate action was at that time the plan of the disunion- 
ists * and, consequently, the immediate problem for the friends 
of the union was to prevent or delay the calling of a convention. 
The situation was highly critical when the legislature met. 
Some members favored extreme measures and many others en- 
tertained honest doubts as to the proper course to pursue. * 
Each day skirmishing took place between the union and the dis- 
union forces in the legislature and victory seemed to belong 
first to one and then to the other. So evenly did they stand 
during the first week of the session that even the most accurate 
calculators were unable to determine which was numerically the 
stronger. ** The two groups in the legislature were thoroughly 
organized, caucuses were held, and all the tricks known to the 
practical politician were used to get and to keep the followers 
in line.** The constitutional unionists and the Douglas demo- 
crats, by acting together in favor of the preservation of the 
union, could claim almost a tie in the senate with the Breckin- 
ridge men, but they were in the minority in the house. Had all 
Breckinridge men been rampant secessionists, Kentucky would 
have had a state convention and in all probability would have 
passed an ordinance of secession before March 4, 1861. The 


84 The message in full was published in the Daily Louisville Democrat, January 
18, 1861. 

35 ‘*Tf Kentucky has any future before her, she will act now, firmly and hero- 
ically. . . . Too much time has already been wasted. The historic moment once 
past, never returns. For us and for Kentucky the time to act is NOW OR NEVER.’’ 
Louisville Morning Courier, January 25, 1861. 

3¢ Daily Louisville Democrat, January 18, 1861. 

37 Ibid., January 24, 1861. 

38 Louisville Morning Courier, January 23, 1861. 
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most incendiary appeals were made for immediate and decisive 
action, pleas for calmness were scorned by the seceders, and 
threats were boldly made that unless Kentucky went with the 
south certain parts of the state would rebel against the state 
itself. On the whole, the disunion element overreached itself 
in the determination to force immediate action and Breckinridge 
men refused to act as a unit. On the contrary, some of them 
came out against immediate secession and this gave the victory 
to the friends of the union. On a test vote in the house the 
convention bill was killed by a vote of 54 to 36, and it was then 
known that it stood no chance of passing in the senate where 
the forces were more evenly divided. * After declaring that 
at that time further action on political affairs was both unneces- 
sary and inexpedient, the legislature, on February 11, adjourned 
until March 20, 1861. *° 

The immediate crisis was successfully passed by the unionists, 
and those who advocated decisive action realized that they had 
lost what was probably their best chance for success in Ken- 
tucky, although they were by no means ready to give up the 
fight. ‘‘The Black Republican Party and their allies in the 
South —the Right and Left wings of the great Liberal party 
— ’’ said the Louisville Morning Courier of February 23, 1861, 
‘Shave secured one important point — they have prevented the 
Border Slave States from taking any decisive action for the 
protection of their sovereign rights and the maintainance of 
their sovereign equality and independence until it is too late 
to do anything before Mr. Lincoln and his friends have ob- 
tained possession of the Government.’’ 

During the recess of the legislature both sides were getting 
ready for the contest that all men knew would come when that 
body met again on March 20, and both sides, shifted positions 
somewhat from those occupied during the January session. 
Early in March petitions were circulated, chiefly in the rural 

89 Daily Louisville Democrat, February 15, 1861. 

40 Collins, History of Kentucky, 1: 66. ‘‘Hurrah for our last legislature! They 
have acted nobly in the present crisis. They have refused to precipitate at the in- 
stigation of politicians whose only salvation was in secession. The State will stand 
firm. She inscribed in the Washington Monument ‘Kentucky will be the last to 


leave the Union’. She will do more. She will, with Tennessee and Virginia, be 
the first to save the Union.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, February 14, 1861. 
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districts, asking Governor Magoffin to call a convention to con- 
sider secession, without waiting for action by the legislature. 
The idea seemed to be that the legislature, which had been elected 
in 1859, did not represent the attitude of the people on the ques- 
tion of secession and that petitions could be circulated until a 
majority of the voters had signed. This ‘‘expression of the 
will of the sovereign people of the Commonwealth’’ was to be 
sufficient authority for Governor Magoffin to issue writs of elec- 
tion for delegates to a convention. This extralegal, or illegal, 
movement was denounced by the union newspapers and the plan 
was soon given up.* In lieu of this plan, a southern rights 
association, with clubs or chapters in the different parts of the 
state, was formed ‘‘for the purpose of maintaining Southern 
rights and placing Kentucky in her proper position with the 
South,’’ and a convention composed of representatives from 
these clubs was called to meet in Frankfort on March 20, the 
opening day of the adjourned session of the legislature.** This 
plan ‘‘to drive or dupe the legislature into revolution by manu- 
factured public sentiment’’ was opposed by the union forces “* 
and, to offset it, a call was sent out for a union mass convention 
to meet in Frankfort at the same time.** Efforts were also 
made to organize more thoroughly the union forces throughout 
the state ** and petitions were signed protesting against the call- 
ing of a convention ‘‘for the purpose of precipitating Kentucky 
into secession.’’** In both of these movements strenuous ef- 
forts were made to break down previous party alignment.“ 
When the legislature met again on March 20, a majority of 


41 Louisville Daily Journal, March 6, 1861. 

42 Louisville Morning. Courier, March 11, 13, 14, 18, 20, 22, 1861. 

43 Louisville Daily Journal, March 9, 11, 19, 23, 1861; Daily Louisville Democrat, 
March 14, 1861. 

44‘‘Let the more prominent and influential friends of the Union in the several 
counties of the State deem it their solemn duty to confront the agents of secession 
at Frankfort, and discharge the duty at whatever cost of time and trouble.’’ 
Louisville Daily Journal, March 11, 1861. 

45 Daily Louisville Democrat, March 29, 1861. 

46 Ibid., March 27, 1861. 

47 Louisville Daily Journal, March 22, 1861. ‘‘We would like to see this hybrid 
secession party in Kentucky take some shape. When will these waggletails become 
mosquitoes and these tadpoles frogs? Is it fish, flesh, or fowl, or a combination of 
the first two making the last and spelling it with a U?’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, 
April 7, 1861. 
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the members still opposed the calling of a convention and the 
most important thing accomplished was the passage of an act 
on April 3, 1861,** providing for the election of delegates to a 
border slave state convention, a plan originally suggested by 
Virginia. The election of delegates to represent Kentucky in 
that convention was to be held on May 4 and the convention was 
to meet in Frankfort on May 27. The idea of a state conven- 
tion was, for the time being, apparently dropped by the dis- 
unionists and both sides seemed to favor the border slave state 
convention, but from opposite motives. The disunionists want- 
ed to present the Crittenden resolutions as an ultimatum and 
in case they were not accepted by both the north and the south, 
as it was then perfectly evident that they would not be, the re- 
jection of them was to be used to precipitate Kentucky into se- 
cession.* 

Both sides nominated full general tickets, two candidates from 
the state at large and one from each of the ten congressional 
districts. It now looked as if there would be an opportunity 
for the people to express in a legal manner a definite preference 
for or against the union, but before the day set for the election 
came Fort Sumter had been fired on and the disunion ticket 
was withdrawn in most of the counties. °° The election was held, 
however, and the union ticket was elected by a vote of 106,863 
to 4,262. ** 

Eleven delegates from Kentucky, four from Missouri, and 
one from Tennessee met in Frankfort on May 27 and John J. 
Crittenden was chosen as the presiding officer of the convention. 
About all that was attempted under the circumstances was the 
preparation of an address to the people of the United States 
recommending the principles embraced in the Crittenden reso- 

48 Ibid., April 4, 1861. 

49 Ibid. 

50‘*The Secession ticket would have been badly beaten and its friends wisely 
withdrew it.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, April 30, 1861. Following the attack 
on Fort Sumter, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas seceded, and 
the disunionists in Kentucky gave this as the reason for dropping the idea of 9 
border slave state convention. 

51 Ibid., June 19, 1861, in which are given the official figures for the-state. As 
the total vote cast in the state in 1860 was 145,216, this would indicate that a ma- 
jority of the people of Kentucky favored the union, although the Louisville Morning 
Courier, May 6, 1861, claimed that mar votes were fraudulently cast. 
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lutions ‘‘as a means of quieting the apprehensions existing in 
the slaveholding States’’ and entreating the south ‘‘to re-ex- 
amine the question of the necessity of secession.’’*? The Ken- 
tucky delegation drew up an address to the people of the state 
in which they approved the plan of neutrality and held out the 
hope that with such a policy Kentucky might be able to mediate 
between the sections. ** 

The difficulties of maintaining neutrality were increased and 
Kentucky was ushered into a second stage, that of armed neu- 
trality, by the firing on Fort Sumter, an event which produced 
a real crisis in Kentucky. A wave of enthusiasm for the con- 
federacy swept over the state, companies of soldiers left for 
the confederacy, and the secessionists renewed their efforts to 
take Kentucky out of the union while the excitement was at 
white heat.** The newspapers which favored the union still 
urged neutrality and implored the people not to fall victims to 
the plans of the south.” 

President Lincoln’s call for volunteers brought forth a curt 
refusal from Governor Magoffin®’ and aroused, even among 
union men,” a powerful determination to oppose coercion, al- 
though it was stated by the unionists that the south was the 
aggressor and that the aggression was for the purpose of co- 

52 Daily Louisville Democrat, June 6, 1861. 

53 Ibid. 

84 Ibid., April 14, 1861; Louisville Morning Courier, April 17, 1861. 

55 ‘*These Confederate States fired at Fort Sumter ostensibly but the shots were 
aimed at Virginia, Kentucky, and other Border States. It was to bring them to, 
that the attack on Sumter was made. Sumter was of little consequence to the 
Confederate States — not worth the powder spent on it; but the Border States were 
worth shooting at.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, April 28, 1861. 

56‘‘Your dispatch is received. In reply, I say emphatically, Kentucky will 
furnish no troops for the wicked purpose of subdueing her sister Southern States. 
B. Magoffin, Governor of Kentucky.’’ Jbid., April 17, 1861. 

57‘*There is but one expression on the streets regarding the President’s procla- 
mation and that is sorrowful indignation. Union men are very severe upon the 
Administration’s coercive policy, and while they are still devoted to the Union and 
desire its reconstruction and preservation, they are opposed in any way to the in- 
auguration of civil war, and will resist all attempts to carry out the programme 
shadowed forth in the proclamation.’’ Ibid., April 16, 1861. The same sentiment 
was expressed in the Louisville Daily Journal, April 17, 1861. ‘‘Any attempt at 
coercion can only end in the calamities of war, and produce nothing but evil. This 


sentiment is universal in this State, and not a man can be had for this fight. It 
will be fatal to the cause of the Union.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, April 17, 1861. 
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ercing the border states.** The secessionists of Kentucky, in 
a meeting held at Louisville on April 16, condemned President 
Lincoln’s war policy, justified South Carolina in the attack on 
Fort Sumter, and declared that it was the immediate and im- 
perative duty of Kentucky to arm itself.** It was stated that 
one reason for arming the state was to prevent troops from 
crossing Kentucky for the purpose of coercing the south. Even 
the unionists were afraid of the policy of coercion for fear that 
it might be Kentucky’s turn next if it was once conceded that 
the national government could coerce a state.*° The idea of 
the union generally prevalent in Kentucky was that it had 
hitherto been a voluntary association and that the use of force 
to prevent secession would not preserve the old union but would 
in fact create a new union based on force instead of on voluntary 
action.** According to this view, both the national government 
and the confederate states had departed from the original idea, 
leaving Kentucky practically alone so far as its idea of the union 
was concerned. Some people in Kentucky thought that, both 
sides to the controversy having occupied new ground, Kentucky 
was left in the position of an independent state.°* With such 
conflicting ideas as to what Kentucky should do, the conclusion 
reached was that it should still maintain neutrality, but now an 
armed neutrality, and that it should oppose both secession and 
coercion.** Although the secessionists had at first argued that 


58‘*The fight was made upon a demand impossible to be granted. The object 
was not to benefit the Southern Confederacy as it is, but to coerce the Border 
States.’’ Ibid., April 16, 1861. 

59 Ibid., April 17, 1861;Lowisville Morning Courier, April 17, 1861. 

60 Daily Louisville Democrat, April 16, 1861. 

61‘*No man can protest too earnestly or vehemently against what is called co- 
ercion. Even if the United States could subjugate the seceding States utterly and 
establish the national jurisdiction therein by the presence of a standing army, no 
purpose would be accomplished that any patriotic or good citizen could desire. The 
old Union might exist in name, but only in name. There would be nothing of the 
vitality of freedom in the conquered portion of it.’’ Louisville Daily Journal, April 
18, 1861. 

62H. W. Bruce, later the southern rights candidate for congress in the June 
election, speaking at the secession meeting at Louisville on April 16, said: ‘‘A sur. 
render of States rights to the Union is a surrender of all rights to a central govern- 
ment and must descend into a military despotism. Kentucky is as much an inde- 
pendent Republic as the whole Union. In the dissolution of the Union she was 
reinvested with sovereign powers.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, April 17, 1861. 

63‘‘Let us stand alone, resolute against Coercion and Secession. . . . We 
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the position of neutrality was rendered impossible by the firing 
on Fort Sumter and by Lincoln’s call for volunteers,* they 
soon came out in favor of armed neutrality, although some of 
them had little faith in it ® or tried it only as a means of getting 
Kentucky out of the union. ” 


Governor Magoffin made application to the banks of Kentucky 
for a loan of half a million dollars for the purpose of arming the 
state. The southern bank of Kentucky placed sixty thousand 
dollars to the official credit of the governor, the Bank of Louis- 
ville and the Commercial bank each furnished ten thousand 
dollars, and the president of the Peoples’ bank stated that his 
institution was ready to supply its quota,” but the other banks 
stipulated as a condition for the loan that the money should not 
be used for aggressive purposes but that it should be used only 
to preserve neutrality. °° There was grave suspicion regarding 
Governor Magoffin’s plan for borrowing the money from the 
banks instead of bringing the legislature together again to make 
un appropriation” and it was thought by some people that he 
intended to arm the state for the purpose of opposing the union 
and aiding the confederacy.*° Failing in the plan to borrow the 


shall not entertain the idea that this Union cannot be restored. We may see darker 
hours than these; but the object is worth the struggle, and it is all left worth fight- 
ing for.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, April 16, 1861. 

64‘‘Kentucky cannot be neutral. Kentucky will go with the South. It is 
foolish to ‘kick against the pricks.’ ’’ Louisville Morning Courier, April 20, 1861. 

65‘‘Mr. Breckenridge thinks lightly of armed neutrality.’’ Daily Louisville 
Democrat, April 23, 1861. 

66‘‘Tt is remarkable that the Secessionists are not now for secession. Indirect 
ways will do better.’’ Ibid., May 19, 1861. 

67 For Governor Magoffin’s message to the legislature, published in full, see ibid., 
May 8, 1861. 

68 Ibid., April 19, 1861. 

69 ‘*We understand that there are disunionists among them [the bankers] and we 
do not gainsay their rights to their opinions, but we hope they will not manifest 
their disunion principles in their official action.’’ Louisville Daily Journal, April 
27, 1861. ‘‘The Governor is mortified that he failed to get a half million from the 
banks on his own terms for arming the State. We are glad he failed, but sorry he 
is mortified. The banks were willing to make the loan on condition that it should 
be used in arming Kentucky to defend herself in her present status; and if he had 
wanted it for such a purpose he would have taken it.’’ Ibid., April 27, 1861. 

70 ‘<The St. Louis Republican most heartily indorses the position of Kentucky and 
the response of the banks to Governor Magoffin’s call for money. It urges them to 
maintain it because our Governor, it states, is known to be a half disunionist. We 
know the other half in this latitude and can assure the Republican that the banks 
will act for the best.’’ Daily Louisville Democrat, April 24, 1861. 
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money on his own terms, there was no recourse but to apply to 
the legislature for an appropriation. 

The legislature met on May 7 for the third time that year. 
In his message, Governor Magoffin reviewed the events of the 
preceding weeks and stated that ‘‘it is idle longer to refuse to 
recognize the fact that the late American Union is dissolved.’’ 
He again recommended the calling of a convention and advised 
the arming of the state guard, an organization which later proved 
to be composed largely of southern sympathizers, but again the 
legislature refused to follow his recommendations. 

Two special elections were held in Kentucky during the sum- 
mer of 1861 and the results of those elections show the trend of 
public opinion at that time. The special election for members 
of congress was held on June 20; both union and southern rights 
tickets were in the field and the result was a union victory. The 
first district elected a southern rights man, but the other nine 
districts chose union men, the total union majority in the state 
being 54,760." In spite of this defeat the southern rights men 
put forth renewed efforts to carry the August election for mem- 
bers of the legislature,” but this election was also a union vic- 
tory."* These elections demonstrated that a majority of the 
people of Kentucky were opposed to secession, but they could 
not be interpreted as an approval of the war policy of the Lin- 
coln administration, as was quite generally done at the north at 
that time."* Perhaps the best explanation of the state of public 
opinion at that time was that the people of Kentucky desired 
peace and thought that the election of the union candidates was 
the best way to get it.” 

The third and last stage of Kentucky neutrality extended 
from the early part of August to the latter part of September, 
1861, and on the surface both sides were observing the situation 

71 Collins, History of Kentucky, 1:92. 

72 Louisville Morning Courier, July 10, 22, August 5, 1861. 

78In the new house of representatives there were seventy-six union men and 
twenty-four southern rights men, while in the senate the numbers, counting the hold- 
overs, were respectively twenty-seven and eleven. Collins, History of Kentucky, 
1:92; Louisville Daily Journal, August 27, 1861. There was a strong German ele- 
ment in Louisville and, in spite of efforts to intimidate them, they voted ‘‘almost en 
masse’’ for the union ticket. Louisville Morning Courier, August 12, 1861; Daily 
Louisville Democrat, June 20, 1861. 


74 Louisville Morning Courier, August 7, 1861. 
75 Ibid., June 28, 1861. 
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of armed neutrality.”° The problem for the union leaders was 
to bring public opinion safely from the position of armed neu- 
trality to a definite and unqualified stand with the Washington 
government against the southern confederacy. That this was 
accomplished was due largely to the attitude of the Lincoln ad- 
ministration in not pressing for an immediate decision. Per- 
haps nowhere did President Lincoln display greater tact than 
in his handling of the situation in Kentucky. It required end- 
less patience and great skill to bring Kentucky out of its position 
of neutrality because public opinion was so slow in crystallizing 
in favor of actual participation in the war on the side of the 
union. A false move on the part of President Lincoln or of the 
union leaders in the state would have meant that Kentucky 
would have gone with the south and, in that event, there would 
probably have been a dissolution of the union. Frémont’s proc- 
lamation freeing the slaves in Missouri almost upset the union 
plans in Kentucky, but President Lincoln’s disavowal of the 
proclamation saved the day and enabled the union leaders to 
carry out their plans. “ 

Both sides again shifted positions after the August election. 
The southern rights men now directed their attention to the or- 
ganization of a peace movement without saying anything about 
the conditions of peace. A mass convention was called to meet 
in Louisville on August 17, at which time a large white flag was 


76‘*The disunionists profess to have come over to the position of neutrality, but 
the profession is a hollow one.’’ Louisville Daily Journal, August 14, 1861. 

77 On April 26, President Lincoln assured Garrett Davis that, while it was Ken- 
tucky’s duty to have furnished the troops for which requisition had been made, if 
Kentucky would not make war upon the United States the government would not 
make war upon Kentucky. Collins, History of Kentucky, 1:88. 

78In his letter to Frémont, dated September 2, 1861, President Lincoln stated 
that the proclamation, unless changed, would ‘‘ perhaps ruin our rather fair pros- 
pects for Kentucky.’’ In a letter to O. H. Browning, dated September 22, 1861, he 
wrote: ‘‘The Kentucky legislature would not budge till that proclamation was 
modified; and General Anderson telegraphed me that on the news of General Fre. 
mont having actually issued deeds of manumission, a whole company of our volun- 
teers threw down their arms and disbanded. I was so assured as to think it probable 
that the very arms we had furnished Kentucky would be turned against us. I 
think to lose Kentucky is nearly the same as to lose the whole game. Kentucky 
gone, we cannot hold Missouri, nor, as I think, Maryland. These all against us, 
and the job on our hands is too big for us. We would as well consent to separ- 
ation at once, including the surrender of this capital.’’ Complete works of Abra- 


ham Lincoln, edited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay (New York, [1905]), 6: 351, 
359-360. 
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to be raised and southern rights men were asked to raise white 
flags over their residences and places of business. *® The union- 
ists declared that this plan was only to disguise a movement for 
the use of force to take Kentucky out of the union, and very 
little headway seems to have been made with it. 

Under the policy of armed neutrality Governor Magoffin, as 
fully as he was able to accomplish it, built up the efficiency of 
the state guard at the apparent neglect of the home guard, 
which was more loyal to the union. The outcome of this policy 
was that the state guard was disbanded by the legislature. “ 
The union sentiment was stimulated through the use of the pat- 
ronage™ and by the establishment of Camp Dick Robinson, 
where union recruits from Kentucky were assembled and drilled 
with arms furnished by the Lincoln administration. The lead- 
ers on both sides were now convinced that the position of neu- 
trality could not be maintained much longer, but each wanted 
the other to be the first to depart from the policy. The dis- 
unionists complained of the union camp in Kentucky and de- 
clared that it was a violation of neutrality,** while the union 
leaders declared that the state guard was being used to try to 
provoke a fight. The fact probably was that the state guard 
would have been used to take Kentucky out of the union except 
for the presence of the union troops at Camp Dick Robinson. * 

79 Louisville Daily Journal, August 15, 1861. 

80 Ibid., August 21, 30, September 12, 1861; Louisville Morning Courier, August 
21, 1861; Collins, History of Kentucky, 1:94. Many men in the state guard took 
their equipment and joined the confederate army, and 8. B. Buckner gave up the 
command of the state guard and entered the confederate service. Louisville Daily 
Journal, August 30, 1861. 

81‘*We have reason to believe that the patronage of the Federal Government in 
this State is in the hands of some person or persons who is, or are, using it to stifle 
the Southern Rights feeling and to strengthen the cause of submission to the usur- 


pations of the administration.’’ Louisville Morning Courier, May 16, 1861; Daily 
Louisville Democrat, May 17, 1861. 

82 Major Robert Anderson, commander at Fort Sumter, and Lieutenant William 
Nelson, of the United States navy, both native Kentuckians, were sent to Kentucky 
to cultivate the union sentiment in the state. Nelson was in command at Camp 
Dick Robinson. Ibid., June 5, 1861; Louisville Morning Courier, June 27, August 19, 
24, 1861; Collins, History of Kentucky, 1:91, 92, 94; Lincoln, Works (Nicolay and 
Hay, eds.), 6: 294-295, 325-326, 349-350. 

83 Louisville Morning Courier, August 24, September 5, 6, 9, 1861; Collins, His- 
tory of Kentucky, 1:92. 

84 Garret Davis to Salmon P. Chase, August 21, 1861, in American historical asso- 
ciation, Annual report, 1902 (Washington, 1903), 2: 498-499. 
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Realizing that the game was lost in Kentucky unless force was 
used, some disunionists wanted to strike at least one blow be- 
fore giving in to the inevitable. * 

When the newly elected legislature met the situation soon 
cleared up for the abandonment of neutrality. On September 3 
confederate troops from Tennessee moved into Kentucky and 
fortified positions at Hickman and Columbus, and two days 
later union troops crossed the Ohio and occupied Paducah and 
other points in Kentucky. On September 7 the United States 
flag was hoisted over the capitol at Frankfort and on September 
11 the legislature, by an overwhelming vote, instructed Gover- 
nor Magoffin to inform the confederates that their troops must 
be unconditionally withdrawn from Kentucky. This resolution 
was vetoed by Governor Magoffin and was promptly passed over 
his veto. A week later the legislature resolved to call upon the 
United States for assistance in expelling the confederates, Gen- 
eral Robert Anderson was requested to take instant command 
of the union forces in Kentucky, and Governor Magoffin was 
instructed to call out the militia and to place it under the com- 
mand of General Thomas L. Crittenden. These resolutions 
were vetoed by Governor Magoffin and were immediately passed 
over the veto.** Finally, on September 27, the legislature is- 
sued an address which showed that neutrality in Kentucky was 
at an end. *’ 

As the months of 1861 passed by there gradually evolved in 
the minds of Kentuckians the realization that under the cireum- 
stances, which Kentucky had sincerely if vainly attempted to 
modify, not only was war inevitable but perhaps it was best 

85 ‘‘Shall we share the fate of Missouri and Maryland without striking at least 
one blow, however feeble, for LIBERTY AND INDEPENDENCE?’’ Louisville 
Morning Courier, August 22, 1861. 

86 Collins, History of Kentucky, 1:93. 

87 ‘We believe we have done our duty. . . . The only error, we fear, is that 
we have not been as prompt, you may think, as the occasion demanded. Thrice 
have the revolutionists appealed to the ballot-box, in this State, and thrice have the 
people expressed, by overwhelming majorities, their determination to stand by the 
Union and its Government. . . . Our hope of an amicable adjustment, and a 
desire for peace, led us to forbear, until forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. The 


attempt to destroy the Union of these States we believe to be a crime, not only 


against Kentucky, but against all mankind.’’ 7.012 Daily Journal, September 
28, 1861. 
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that the issue of secession be settled once for all. In an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘ Evils are often blessings in disguise,’’ the editor 
of the Louisville Daily Journal as early as June 21, 1861, wrote: 
‘*In view of all this let us not, in confronting the realities of our 
present position, regret that the alleged discovery of the doc- 
trine of secession —the power of self-destruction in a constitu- 
tion — has been advanced in our time. Today it looks com- 
paratively manageable. Normally, today, we have a population 
one in language, and differing but little in political sentiment, 
distributed from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Let the question 
be settled now, whilst we are not too mighty for the experiment, 
which, a half century hence, might crush constitutional liberty 
by its mere weight, and be the destruction of public liberty on 
this continent to the end of time.’’ 
Witson Porter SHoRTRIDGE 


West Vircinra UNIVERSITY 
MorcGantown 





CELORON DE BLAINVILLE AND FRENCH EXPANSION 
IN THE OHIO VALLEY 


The French colonies in America in the middle of the eighteenth 
century reflected the life and the thought of France—in large 
measure the thought of the France of and after Louis XIV. 
For the institutions of France were largely reshaped by Colbert 
and Louis XIV. The former, while giving France workable 
economic and political bases, also fostered the colonies. The 
latter wielded the resources thus provided for military ends. 
After their joint efforts France appeared gallant, polished, 
patriotic, frivolous, glory-loving, and tax-ridden. Meanwhile 
the ideals of Louis and of his great minister and also the ad- 
ministrative system which they built endured after them. But 
they fell into weaker and meaner hands. 

Yet France, with all its defects and weaknesses, possessed the 
capacity and the energy for a large national réle, nourished with 
care projects for colonial expansion, and pursued in its colonies a 
policy of paternalism which largely explained both the fact and 
the limited extent of its success in that field. 

The situation in America after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
demanded the best that France had to give. The English colo- 
nies were beginning a new phase of their expansion. Heretofore 
they had been content to wax strong between the Appalachians 
and the sea, facing through the passes of those mountains Can- 
ada on the north and Louisiana on the west. Now they were 
bursting over the barrier, choosing infallibly the point of least 
resistance along the Ohio valley. Here that great stream 
formed an inviting highway; here the Indians, slightly bound to 
the French, turned eagerly to English traders; and here also 
lay the vulnerable joint between Canada and Louisiana. 

A prominent and significant figure in the contest for this great 
valley was Pierre-Joseph Céloron de Blainville. Like many an- 
other of the French leaders in the new world, he was a combina- 
tion of soldier and fur-trader. He came from a family which 
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had held important stations in the French king’s household in 
the seventeenth century. For three generations his ancestors 
had served as councilors of the king. The son of the last of 
these emigrated to Canada about 1684.' His son, Pierre-Joseph, 
was born at Montreal in 1693.* He entered the army as a youth 
and rose to the rank of lieutenant in 1731 and to that of captain 
in 1738.* He reached middle life before opportunities for dis- 
tinction came to him. He served as commandant at Mackinac 
from 1734 to 1739,* and then was sent as a captain in the expedi- 
tion which wext from Canada in the latter year under the com- 
mand of the Baron de Longueuil to aid the governor of Louis- 
iana against the Chickasaw and Natchez tribes. In the course 
of this campaign he displayed leadership of the highest quality 
as the commander against the Chickasaw under the orders of 
the governor of Louisiana, after the latter had abandoned the 
enterprise without a blow.* The Indians were intimidated into 
seeking peace. As a reward for these services Céloron was 
made a chevalier of the Order of St. Louis and, after a resump- 
tion of his service at Mackinac, commandant at Detroit with 
the rank of major. He served there during 1742 and 1743.* 

He appears in the next year as commander of the fort at 
Niagara." Here his pugnacity was such that he not only de- 
nounced the official trader at Niagara to his superiors as incom- 
petent but he also clashed with the governor-general and the in- 
tendant of Canada and with the commissioner of the marine. 

1 For the facts relating to the family of Pierre-Joseph Céloron de Blainville, see 
Pierre-Georges Roy, La famille Céloron de Blainville (Lévis, 1909), 5-17. For 
ealling his attertion to this work and for data from the Alphabet Lafillard, the 
author is indebted to Mr. James F. Kenney of the Canadian archives. 

2 Wisconsin historical collections, 17:207, note. 

8 Alphabet Lafillard, Canadian archives, archives nationales, archives des colonies 
D2 222, 

4 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 34:327, 328. 

5 Report of Boisherbert, in Documents relative to the colonial history of the state 
of New-York, edited by Edmund B. O'Callaghan (Albany, 1853-1887), 10:84. See 
also abstracts of documents on this expedition in Report concerning Canadian 
archives for the year 1905 (Ottawa, 1906), vol. 1, part 6, p. 461, and Roy, La 
famille Céloron de Blainville, 19-20. 

6 Note by the Reverend A. A. Lambing, in Expedition of Céloron to the Ohio 
country in 1749, edited by Charles B. Galbreath (Columbus, 1921), 74-75; Roy, 
La famille Céloron de Blainville, 20-21. 


7 Beauharnois to Maurepas, October 8, 1744, in Documents relative to the colonial 
history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 9:1104. 
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In this affair ue home authorities not only felt that Céloron 
held himself unnecessarily aloof in his relations with the author- 
ized trader at Niagara but condemned him, in company with 
other commanders of Canadian posts, for evading orders to as- 
sist the lessees of the trading privileges in their respective posts. 
A rebuke to the commandant from the home government based 
upon these grounds and upon his failure to consult his superiors 
regarding matters of either trade or defense was followed in 
1745 by his removal from his office by the governor-general. 
Nevertheless, the report of his removal was accompanied by the 
comment that his superior could ‘‘only attribute such stubborn- 
ness to the inflexible character of this officer who has moreover 
all the essential qualities of a man of war.’’ Since the culprit 
had ‘‘seriously reflected,’’ the minister was asked to ‘‘forget 
this affair,’’ and the following year Céloron was again com- 
manding at Niagara. * 

War was now being waged with England and, although 
Niagara, as it proved, lay outside their field of operations, the 
English had considered plans for attacking it.* It was there- 
fore natural that a ‘‘man of war’’ should hold that post. In 
1747 Céloron was transferred to the command of the French 
stronghold at Crown Point on Lake Champlain, a point of great- 
er danger.*®° He assumed command there at the time when it 
faced the greatest peril which threatened it during that war. 
An ambitious plan for the conquest of Canada, one portion of 
which was to be executed by way of Crown Point and Lake 
Champlain, was apparently about to materialize. We are told 
that here he ‘‘acquired the esteem of everybody’’ and that he 
deserved promotion, ‘‘being one of the best officers we have, 
and even one of the oldest captains.’’ * 

8 For this affair, see abstracts of letters from the president of the navy board to 
Hocquart, April 26, 1745, to Céloron, April 28, 1745, to Beauharnois, May 5, 1745, 
to La Jonquiére, March 6, 1747, in Report concerning Canadian archives for the 
year 1905, vol. 1, part 6, pp. 42-43, 44, 45, 84; Frank H. Severance, An old frontier 
of France; the Niagara region and adjacent lakes under French control (New 
York, 1917), 1:386-391; Roy, La famille Céloron de Blainville, 21-22. 

® Abstract of the king’s instructions to Duquesne, May 15, 1752, in Report con- 
cerning Canadian archives for the year 1905, vol. 1, part 6, p. 165. 


10 Roy, La famille Céloron de Blainville, 22; Severance, An old frontier of 
France, 1:405. 


11 Report of Boisherbert, in Roy, La famille Céloron de Blainville, 22, and in 
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In 1748, when the menace to Crown Point was past and when 
disaffection was rampant among the western tribes, he was 
given the command of the strong convoy which accompanied 
the large flotilla of merchandise-laden canoes on their annual 
expedition to the upper posts. This wilderness armada greatly 
impressed the Iroquois and incited the awed chiefs of Detroit 
to appear humbly at Montreal.’* After this service Céloron 
came with a distinguished record and the confidence of his su- 
periors to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

This treaty established peace without amity. Fighting in 
America was suspended merely that each nation might concen- 
trate its energies without restraint upon those colonial enter- 
prises nearest its heart. England founded Halifax that its 
stock might take root in, dominate, and defend the Acadian penin- 
sula, as a counterweight to Louisburg, which, through the exi- 
gencies of diplomacy, was again French. This colonization was 
good English seaboard policy with a thrust toward the lower 
St. Lawrence. France parried this thrust, hastened to occupy 
and fortify Louisburg, maintained its position between New 
England and the upper Hudson valley at Crown Point, and 
turned to meet the newest and the most dangerous threat of 
the English in the west. 

While these proceedings portended the early breaking of the 
truce then existing between the two powers, both turned will- 
ingly to the appointment of commissaries to settle at Paris the 
boundaries between their American colonies, as well as certain 
other specified problems.** Neither expected to grant what the 
other desired and both wished to procure uninterrupted leisure 


Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 10:84, 
85; Wisconsin historical collections, 17:207, note. 

12 Rouillé to La Jonquiére, May 4, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives nationales, 
archives des colonies, B 89:223-226; Documents relative to the colonial history of 
New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 10:161, 178; La Galissoniére to Maurepas, October 
23, 1748, ibid., 182. 

13 Puysieulx to Bigur, December 24, 1749, in Canadian archives, ministére des 
affaires étrangéres, mémoires et documents, Amerique, 9-1:190-191; instructions to 
French commissaries, in Canadian archives, archives nationales, archives des colonies, 
C11 (III) :20-47; Bedford to Albermarle, February 12, March 1, 29, 1750, in British 
museum, additional manuscripts, 32820:200-201, 203, 281-282, 395; board of trade 
to Shirley and Mildmay, in Canadian archives, Nova Scotia A, 39:262-275; instruc- 
tions to Shirley and Mildmay, August 10, 1750, in Public record office, state papers, 
foreign, France, 238:109-116. 
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in which to carry to completion cherished plans for aggrandize- 
ment. 

The French problem in America was far from simple or easy 
of solution. It involved the economic foundation of Canada. 
That foundation was the fur trade and French success in it 
implied a substantial French monopoly of it with the tribes of 
the great interior of the continent. In the effort to establish 
such a monopoly the French sought to inclose these interior 
tribes in a receptacle impervious to English influences. In the 
early days of colonization the Appalachian mountain system had 
served fairly well to keep the English and the interior tribes 
apart. The English, however, gradually followed the river val- 
leys to the gaps or passes of the mountains and attracted the 
Indians beyond with bargains so tempting that permanent and 
open competition with them must spell the ruin of the French 
trade. 

Then the French resorted to the construction of forts and 
trading posts across the line of the English advance and at cer- 
tain interior points for the convenience of the traders. These 
establishments were essentially alike, for the forts were usually 
trading posts and the trading posts were always, upon a modest 
seale, forts. They offered a welcome and traffic to the Indians 
and defiance to the English. The inferior strength of the 
French made it necessary that these strongholds at Quebec and 
westward should be located within the drainage basin of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great lakes and that of the Mississippi, 
while in New York the Iroquois, backed by the English, held 
the French to the margin of their great highway and barrier 
or behind it. 

With the extension of French occupation and fur-trading into 
the country west of Lake Superior and the upper Mississippi 
valley in the decade and a half before King George’s war, New 
France was assuming the general form of a capital letter T, 
supported by Louisiana along the Mississippi valley. Louisiana 
lay between the English and the Spanish settlements and east- 
ern Canada lay between the English colonies and the English 
posts upon Hudson bay. Because of these geographical fac- 
tors the unobstructed use of the entrances to the St. Lawrence 
and to the Mississippi were necessarily of paramount impor- 
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tance to France, but the latter was not menaced and Louisburg 
once more stood sentinel over the former after Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Canada was unscathed at the making of that treaty and was 
passably protected in the eastern regions by existing strong- 
holds. The chief danger point was in the west. 

The man to whom goes much of the credit for an able and 
farseeing policy on behalf of France in America in this period 
is the Marquis de la Galissoniére, governor-general of Canada 
during the last year of King George’s war and for about an 
equal period after its close. 

Heretofore where Canada had touched the English colonies 
it had been possible to make the same posts serve as defenses, 
as trading stations, and, in the case of several, as locations for 
magazines of supplies for the maintenance of the streams of 
travelers, military and civil, who passed and repassed between 
the east and the west. From the point where the Ohio valley 
and the Great lakes substantially diverge from the height of 
land trending southwestward between them such a policy had 
not seemed feasible. The chief district for the exploitation of 
furs lay about and beyond the upper lakes, while the frontier of 
the region was obviously in the Ohio valley. So long as the 
valley was not seriously threatened the French had been satis- 
fied to occupy the best and more westerly lines of communica- 
tion between the Great lakes and the Mississippi. During some- 
thing more than half a century they had established themselves 
firmly in turn at the strategic points upon these more attractive 
routes, which led respectively from Lake Superior via the St. 
Croix, from Lake Michigan via the Fox and the Wisconsin and 
also via the Illinois, and from Lake Erie via the Maumee, the 
Wabash, and the lower Ohio. The greater part of the Ohio 
valley was yet unoccupied, but its importance as a line of com- 
munication was recognized as early as 1739, when the expedi- 
tion for the relief of Louisiana crossed from Lake Erie to the 
upper waters of the Ohio and descended that stream to its desti- 
nation. Longueuil also on that occasion raised the arms of 
France in the valley in token of the French claim to it. * 

The occupation of the upper Ohio valley was logically the next 


14 J.-Edmond Roy, Rapport sur les archives de France relatives a l’histoire du 
Canada (Publications des archives du Canada, no. 6 — Ottawa, 1911), 273. 
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step for France, but La Galissoniére merits credit for recogniz- 
ing that the time had come, if it had not already passed, when 
France should act aggressively for the control of the great val- 
ley. In truth, aggressive measures were in order all along the 
frontiers. The container in which the French had sought to 
inclose the interior tribes was proving to be a sieve through 
which English goods poured to the tribes and through which the 
furs in exchange poured out to English traders. Oswego, a 
post founded on Lake Ontario by the English a generation since, 
had become a formidable rival of the French posts for the In- 
dian trade. The Indians from the upper lakes on their way to 
the English emporium passed by the post of Niagara, at the 
outlet of the river of that name, into Lake Ontario, and by the 
post of Toronto on the other side of the lake. The closer rela- 
tions which the English were able to maintain with the Iroquois 
both gave the former an advantage in trade and embarrassed 
any effective effort to keep the interior tribes from going to Os- 
wego along or through the Iroquois country. At the beginning 
of King George’s war the French government ordered that Os- 
wego be destroyed, but the opposition of the Iroquois made this 
impracticable. ** La Galissoniére wrote to the ministry in the 
fall of 1747 that Oswego should be destroyed, but he added the 
caution that the attempt must depend upon the superiority of 
the French forces and the disposition of the Iroquois. ** 

After the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the Indians resumed their 
partially interrupted trade with the English with such avidity 
that special efforts were made to intercept them. Thus fortifi- 
cations were erected at Toronto on the short route from the 
Huron region to Lake Ontario, ** and a new post was built above 
the portage around the falls at Niagara. The latter was 
erected, however, after the more striking enterprise which was 
undertaken to combat English influence upon the Ohio.” 


15 Instructions for La Jonquiére, April 30, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives 
nationales, archives des colonies, B 89:172-190. 

16 La Galissoniére to minister, October 21, 1747, in Canadian archives, archives 
nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, 1747, ©11(I), 
87-2:197-198. 

17La Jonquiére and Bigot to minister, October 9, 31, 1749, in Wisconsin his- 
torical collections, 18:34, Canadian archives, archives nationales, archives des colonies, 
Canada, correspondance generale, ©11(1), 93:52 ff. 

18 Severance, An old frontier of France, 1:374-379. 


19On the effort to check the English trade with the interior Indians, see ibid., 
1:264-276, 374-378, 398-399. 
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The previous neglect of the Ohio valley by the French made 
La Galissoniére’s task a difficult one. The chief object was to 
eject the English from the valley and to prevent their return. 
But it was not the wish of the French government to provoke a 
renewal of the war with England. The measures to be taken 
must therefore fall short of open hostilities. 

The first attempt was to employ the post at Detroit as a check 
upon the activities of the English to the southward. The sug- 
gestion was made in 1747 that Detroit should be supplied with 
laborers as a means of promoting its growth.*” When thus 
supplied it was expected that it would dominate and protect a 
considerable district. This was declared to be the sole means 
of preventing the English from establishing themselves upon 
the Ohio strongly enough to sever the communication between 
Canada and the Mississippi by that route. * 

The first task would be to bring under control the tribes in 
the vicinity of the post who had thrown off restraint during the 
war.” Moreover, the tribes in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
Scioto were reported to have joined in a sort of republic or 
commonwealth. ** Finally, the tribes between the Ohio and the 
lakes were generally disaffected toward the French; they had 
in numerous places killed Frenchmen, and, according to rumors 
which were of uncertain authenticity but which were widely 
believed in Canada and Louisiana, there was a plot under way 
to exterminate the French in the whole region. These develop- 
ments were attributed, with some apparent foundation, to the 
influence of the English traders.** The convoy to the upper 
posts led by Céloron in 1748 had quieted matters at Detroit* 


20Canadian archives, archives nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, cor- 
respondance generale, C11(I), 87-2:200. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Abstract of instructions to La Jonquiére, April 30, 1749, in Wisconsin his- 
torical collections, 18:19. 

23 Minister to La Jonquiére, May 4, 1749, ibid., 20. 

24 Minister to La Jonquiére, April 11, May 4, 1749, in Canadian archives, ar- 
chives nationales, archives des colonies, B 89:69, 223; Raymond to La Jonquiére, 
September 4, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives nationales, archives des colonies, 
Canada, correspondance generale, C11(I), 93:66 ff. 

25 La Galissoniére to Maurepas, October 23, 1748, in Docwments relative to the 
colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 10:182. 
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and St. Pierre in charge of Mackinac had firmly suppressed the 
natives in his region;* but the Ohio valley remained a caldron 
seething with hostility to the French. 

Meanwhile the home government at the beginning of 1749 di- 
rected Vaudreuil, governor-general of Louisiana, and La Galis- 
soniére, in command in Canada, to be on the lookout for attempts 
of the English to expand their possessions in America and to 
oppose any undertakings of that sort. 

The situation was tense when La Galissoniére asserted that 
news had reached him that the English, in addition to their pre- 
vious activities, proposed to build a post in the Ohio valley in 
1749.% Possibly his plans were already made. In any case, 
he prepared with his customary energy an expedition to pene- 
trate the region of the upper Ohio. For the command he chose 
Céloron de Blainville, and the force under him consisted of 
about two hundred and fifty French and Indians, including 
twenty French soldiers and one hundred and eighty Canadians. 

La Galissoniére explained to the ministry that Céloron had 
orders to drive out the Hurons who had assassinated some 
Frenchmén and to reclaim some other savages who had departed 
from their duty, as well as to banish the English traders from 
the district. He added that the Ohio, which he asserted flowed 
into the Wabash, clearly belonged to France and that if the 
English became established there it would give them an ap- 
proach to the French posts and would open to them the road to 
Mexico. Céloron was to take possession of the country anew for 
France and was to note carefully locations for establishments 
there. To aid in securing accurate and detailed information, 
the governor-general sent with him the Reverend Pére ‘‘Bone- 
camp,’’ a Jesuit and a mathematician. At the same time quali- 
fied men were sent to Detroit and ‘‘Missilimakinak’’ to report 
data regarding those regions. La Galissoniére said further that 
as a step toward the development of the post at Detroit he had 
sent about forty-five settlers there that spring. 


26 Minister to La Jonquiére, May 4, 1749, in Wisconsin historical collections, 
18:22. 

27 Minister to La Galissoniére, January 2, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives 
nationales, archives des colonies, B 89:42. 

28La Galissoniére to minister, June 26, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives 
nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, C11(I), 93:139 ff. 

29 Ibid. 
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The expedition left Lachine on June 15. After an arduous 
portage from Lake Erie to Lake Chautauqua, it passed down 
the latter to its outlet, with considerable difficulty made the 
passage down Conewango creek, and then proceeded down the 
Allegheny. 

The Indians in the neighborhood of the Conewango fled in 
terror at the approach of the expedition and it seemed probable 
that the others upon the route might behave in a similar man- 
ner. This crisis brought into service Philippe Thomas de Jon- 
caire, the Sir William Johnson of the French. This unusual 
man, son of a Frenchman and a Seneca squaw, and a member of 
the Seneca tribe, had much influence with the Iroquois. He ap- 
peared, therefore, to the Indians of the Ohio valley, to whom 
he was known by report, as a quasi envoy of the Iroquois. Jon- 
caire was now sent on ahead to persuade the Indians to remain 
in their villages by assuring them that the purposes of the 
French were friendly. Although his mission was only par- 
tially successful, he probably did prevent the entire frustration 
of the purposes of the expedition so far as they related to the 
Indians. During the earlier part of the course along the Alle- 
gheny where the population was sparse the Indians sought 
safety in flight or came timidly to make a reluctant and apparent- 
ly insincere submission to the French. At Chiningue, probably 
Logstown, a good-sized village a little below the forks of the 
Ohio, the Indians had a more confident air and were flying the 
flags of both the French and the English. The latter was taken 
down at the demand of Céloron and a somewhat equivocal pro- 
mise of agreement with French demands was given. 

At the mouth of the Scioto the Indians shortly before 
Céloron’s arrival had constructed a strong fort. They were re- 
strained from burning at the stake Joncaire and others who had 
been sent ahead, when an Iroquois chief vouched for the peace- 
ful designs of the French. A council held with these Indians 
resulted in vague and wholly unsatisfactory statements from 
them. It was at this place that Céloron hoped to be joined by 
a detachment of Indians from Detroit, but word now arrived 
that they could not be persuaded to join the expedition. 

One more important place remained to be visited: the town 
and fort where ruled ‘‘La Demoiselle,’’ as the French called 
him, upon the Great Miami, apparently the present Piqua. Here 
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Céloron attempted to persuade the natives to return to their 
former village on the Maumee where there was a French post. 
They excused themselves from compliance until spring but prom- 
ised to do as requested then. Before the departure of the 
French, however, the chief, La Demoiselle, became disgruntled 
and destroyed all confidence in his intention to redeem his 
promises. 

As policy forbade his taking drastic measures, Céloron now 
continued his course. After destroying the canoes, his men 
carried their baggage over the long portage to the Maumee, 
passed down that river to Lake Erie, and, after a stop at De- 
troit to secure necessaries, retraced their way through the lakes 
and the St. Lawrence to Montreal, where they arrived on No- 
vember 10. 

The expedition had elicited trom the Indians along the Alle- 
gheny, the Ohio, and the Great Miami words more or less fair, 
but no tangible evidences of friendship for the French. The 
English traders, who were found in every considerable settle- 
ment throughout these valleys, were warned to leave the country 
and they agreed to do so, doubtless with mental reservations. 
Céloron buried at strategic points leaden plates bearing inscrip- 
tions reciting the French title to these regions. He also nailed 
upon adjacent trees the arms of France. He sent messages by 
the traders to the governors of Pennsylvania and Carolina 
warning them of future dangers to English traders who might 
return to the region. He asserted in his journal that he failed 
to plunder the traders, as ordered by his instructions, because 
his force was too weak. * 

The expedition did not occupy the country and did not have 
the desired effect upon the minds of Indians and English. It 
was essentially a reconnaissance in force. It did, however, fore- 
cast an intent to seize and hold the great valley for France. 


30 Expedition of Céloron to the Ohio country in 1749 (Galbreath, ed.), 49. The 
full journal of Céloron, from which much of the material above upon this expedition 
has been taken, is presented in Lambing’s translation in this work. An abstract 
of the journal in Wisconsin historical collections, 18:36-58, is less full. Bonne- 
camps’ journal, from which supplementary material has been drawn, is republished 
in Galbreath’s little volume from the Jesuit relations and allied documents, edited 
by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1896-1901), 69:150-199. On this expedition 
see also Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York, 6:532-533, 548-549, 
610-611, 732-733; 7:267; 10:189, 208. 
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Meanwhile Céloron was being considered for other honors. 
The commander in the Illinois country had recently died and 
La Galissoniére, writing home from Canada that he was sending 
Céloron upon the spectacular trip down the Ohio, concluded by 
saying that if the vacant Illinois post was to be filled by anyone 
from Canada, he knew of no one better qualified for it than 
Céloron." The home government, however, had other plans 
for that veteran. It was just dispatching to Canada a new 
governor-general, La Jonquiére, whose capture and imprison- 
ment in England during the recent war had prevented his tak- 
ing office earlier and thus had opened the way for La Galis- 
soniére’s able administration. As an incident to the change in 
governors a new régime at Detroit was introduced. 

Detroit was the key to the western posts of Canada; it guard- 
ed the navigation of the upper lakes and also the communica- 
tions with the Illinois country and the Mississippi. Under these 
circumstances it was the earnest desire of the government to 
develop there a self-supporting community, a metropolis of the 
wilderness, where flocks and herds should abound and where the 
fertile soil should yield bountiful crops of foodstuffs. Settlers 
had been encouraged to go there in the hope that they would 
promote such a development. But in spite of this paternalism 
the settlement showed a reversion to type as a frontier fortress 
and trading post. ** 

The expedient of naming a permanent commander at Detroit 
was considered a hopeful one. La Galissoniére’s predecessor 
as governor-general had highly approved the plan but had recom- 
mended that it be undertaken in a time of peace. La Galis- 
soniére was consulted in the matter and approved the scheme. 
The home government then approved it upon the theory that a 
permanent commander would be primarily interested in the 
growth of the post and would therefore give his best efforts to 
secure it. ** 

La Galissoniére had proposed also that the region to be placed 
under the commandant of Detroit should include territory to 


81La Galissoniére to minister, June 26, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives 
nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, C11(I), 93:139 ff. 

82 Minister to La Jonquiére and Bigot, May 14, 1749, in Wisconsin historical 
collections, 18:27. 

33 Ibid. 
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the south and west toward and within the Ohio valley. Such dis- 
tricts were in the valleys of the Maumee, of the Great and the 
Little Miami, and of the Wabash. With the approval of this 
plan by the home government a large section of what had for- 
merly been considered the Illinois country was placed under this 
expanded government of Detroit. * 

The Illinois country was technically subordinate to Louisiana, 
under a permanent commandant with large powers. Because 
of its location between Canada and Louisiana, however, it was 
regarded as about equally related to both.* Troops and sup- 
plies were sent upon occasion between it and the Canadian posts, 
as well as to and from Louisiana. 

The expansion of the Detroit government was doubtless the 
result of the recognition of the increasing importance of the 
upper and middle Ohio to France and of the natural dependence 
of the region upon Detroit rather than upon a post on or near 
the Mississippi. From the point of view of administration this 
established two frontier governments instead of one. [Illinois 
depended upon Louisiana, and Detroit upon Canada; yet in each 
case the critical conditions to be met and the distance from the 
provincial seat of government resulted in conferring upon the 
commandant permanency of tenure and wide military and civil 
authority. 

The man chosen for this post was Céloron and the appoint- 
ment was announced by the colonial minister to the new gover- 
nor-general and to the intendant of New France as La Jonquiére 
was preparing to take his office. The minister announced fur- 
ther that Céloron would have the rank of major with the powers 
of the commandant of the post of the Illinois.* Undoubtedly 
the choice of a man of Céloron’s record and the fact that he was 
chosen by the home government tended to make him in fact more 
independent of the governor-general than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

The colonial minister in enumerating the objects to be sought 
by Céloron in his new office, mentioned primarily that of keep- 


34 Minister to La Jonquiére and Bigot, May 14, 1749, in Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, 18:28. 

35 Clarence W. Alvord, The Illinois country, 1673-1818 (Centennial history of 
Illinois, vol. 1— Springfield, 1920), 190-192. 

36 Minister to La Jonquiére and Bigot, May 14, 1749, in Wisconsin historical 
collections, 18:27-28. 
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ing the nations of the continent in a proper state of mind. As 
the surest means of accomplishing this end it was directed that 
Céloron strengthen his post by securing as large a number of 
permanent settlers as possible. La Jonquiére and Bigot were 
urged to give their assistance toward securing such settlers and 
they were given the duty of preparing instructions for Céloron 
for all occasions. * 

A notification of his appointment sent from the colonial min- 
ister to Céloron personally was to the same general effect and 
stressed as the principal object of his appointment the stimula- 
tion of the growth of the post. Céloron was assured that La Jon- 
quiére and Bigot would be disposed to second his views upon this 
matter. In regard to his Indian policy, he would receive orders 
from the same officials. * 

In September, 1749, Raymond, commandant on the Maumee, 
reported that the attitude of all the nations of that region was 
very bad and was becoming worse. He added that three hun- 
dred Englishmen were scattered through the various Indian vil- 
lages along the Ohio and that they had constructed three forts. 
The Indians, he reported, had been stirred to defiance by Cél- 
oron’s expedition, and this attitude was encouraged by the Eng- 
lish. The latter offered to join the Indians against the French 
and had brought them large supplies of powder, ball, and 
sabers. He reported also much activity on the part of La De- 
moiselle in enticing the Miami of the Maumee district to his 
settlement. Finally, he had heard with much and vivid detail 
reports of the alleged plot to wipe out all the French of the re- 
gion, including the settlement at Detroit.** At the same period 
it appeared that the same influences were reaching beyond De- 
troit to the tribes around Mackinac.” 

Before Céloron returned to Montreal La Galissoniére advised 
La Jonquiére, who had meanwhile reached Canada, that the only 
way to bind the Ohio valley firmly to the French was to establish 


37 Ibid. 

38 Rouillé to Céloron, May 23, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives nationales, 
archives des colonies, B 89:261-263. 

39 Raymond to La Jonquiére, September 4, 5, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives 
nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, C11(I), 93:66-68, 
69-71. 


40La Jonquiére to minister, September 20, 1749, ébid., 96. 
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one or several trading posts there, especially toward the head 
of the valley." -The new governor-general also at first seconded 
this proposal by asking for more troops, some of whom might be 
used to garrison much-needed posts near the headwaters of the 
Ohio to keep open that line of communication with Louisiana 
and to prevent the carrying on of trade with the English. ** In 
the following spring the French minister wrote approving the 
erection of a post in that district.** Meanwhile, when Ray- 
mond’s report of unrest among the Indians reached La Jon- 
quiére, the latter began planning an expedition larger than that 
of Céloron for the purpose of subduing the unfriendly tribes. 
He also had the further object of destroying any English forts 
which might have been built upon lands claimed by France.“ 
Thus he turned from a constructive to a purely punitive plan. 

Céloron’s incumbency as permanent commandant at Detroit 
was attended by vigorous controversy. The chief difficulty came 
when La Jonquiére decided that the best method of dealing with 
the continuing unrest in the Ohio valley was to collect a force of 
French and Indians in the vicinity of Detroit and to use them to 
make an example of La Demoiselle and his followers on the 
Great Miami. This plan was not fully matured until 1751 and, 
meanwhile, the town of La Demoiselle had greatly increased in 
numbers since the time that Céloron had visited it. 

At first the governor-general and Céloron seem to have been 
agreed that the expedition should be undertaken, but differences 
soon arose. They held different views as to the proper time for 
it. They also came to emphasize different aspects of the prob- 
lem. La Jonquiére saw only the need for visiting condign pun- 
ishment upon savages who had defied French authority,“ but 

41 La Jonquiére to minister, September 20, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives 
nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, C11(I), 93:96. 

42 Ibid., 88-89. 


43 Minister to La Jonquiére, April 15, 1750, in Canadian archives, archives na- 
tionales, archives des colonies, B 91:98-99. 

44La Jonquiére to ministry, November 9, 1749, in Canadian archives, archives 
nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, C11(I), 93:61 ff. 

45 La Jonquiére to Céloron, October 1, 1751, ibid., 97:177 ff.; Longueuil to min- 
ister, 1752, in Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, 
ed.), 10:245 ff. 

46 La Jonquiére’s attitude was undoubtedly in harmony with the instructions of 
the minister to him on May 4, 1749, but this same document ends with the in- 
junction ‘‘to avoid as much as possible all altercations that might result in un- 
pleasant consequences.’’ Wisconsin historical collections, 18:22-23, 24-25. 
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Céloron soon became aware that the savage tribes in his neigh- 
borhood, though they had agreed in the summer of 1751 to his 
plans for an expedition against the Miami, had doubts about 
proceeding with an enterprise which they believed would set the 
whole valley on fire. They appeared to be ready to help expel 
the English from the valley, but hesitated to attack the Miami 
unless they were unequivocally backed by the French. Céloron 
then intimated that, should the French proceed without the In- 
dians, Detroit would not be safe while the expedition was away. *’ 
Then came news that plans were under way for a great council 
of Indian nations from the Hudson to the Mississippi, to be held 
the following year at the town of La Demoiselle on the Great 
Miami. If this council were held, there might be good reason 
for expecting a general conspiracy against the French.* 

La Jonquiére was near frenzy at the failure to proceed and 
accused Céloron of disobedience of orders. He complained to 
the ministry that all the measures taken by Céloron might be re- 
duced to doing nothing. He declared that he was inexpressibly 
chagrined by Céloron’s inaction, that he could not sleep, that he 
was even ill.“ But La Jonquiére felt himself helpless, for Cél- 
oron held office not by his (La Jonquiére’s) appointment but by 
that of the crown. He therefore recommended that in the fu- 
ture for the good of the service no commandant of a post should 
be named by the king. 

These complaints against Céloron did not meet with entire 
sympathy in France.** The colonial minister had indeed written 
to the governor-general in 1750 to express the hope that Céloron 
might be able to drive from the Ohio valley the English traders 

47La Jonquiére to Céloron, October 1, 1751, in Canadian archives, archives 
nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, C11(I), 97:177 ff.; 
Longueuil to minister, 1752, in Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York 
(O'Callaghan, ed.), 10:246, 250. 

48 Upon this proposed expedition see aiso minister to La Jonquiére, May 19, 1750, 
in Canadian archives, archives nationales, archives des colonies, B 91:122-124; La 
Jonquiére to minister, August 26, 1751, October 29, 1751, November 3, 1751, in 
Canadian archives, archives nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance 
generale, C11(I), 97:34-35, 170 ff., 211. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Minute of instructions to Duquesne, April, 1752, in Documents relative to the 
colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 10:243. 
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as well as the Indians who attracted them to it, but the emphasis 
was upon the English. 

On March 17, 1752, La Jonquiére, worn out by anxiety and en- 
feebled by disease, died at his post and was succeeded by the 
Baron de Longueuil until a governor should be named from 
France. This officer took up the plan of La Jonquiére to pun- 
ish the Miami, but he proposed to send an expedition of four 
hundred men from lower Canada against them by way of Detroit. 
These, after spending the winter on the Maumee, were to be 
joined by five hundred more who would then proceed to pacify 
the tribes of the Ohio and to expel the English traders. * 

During the following summer the home government named the 
Marquis Duquesne as the new governor-general and in the in- 
structions given him repudiated specifically the policy of La 
Jonquiére and Longueuil regarding the Ohio valley and directed 
that upon Duquesne’s arrival in America he should arrest the 
execution of it. This discarded policy was attributed by the 
minister to the close relations existing between a party in Can- 
ada, of whom the Baron de Longueuil was one, and the Iroquois. 
Instead of seeking to punish recalcitrant tribes it was directed 
that Indian quarrels were to be avoided so far as was consistent 
with the dignity of the crown. The efforts of the French should 
be directed to the expulsion of the English from the valley and 
should be used against only such Indians as supported the Eng- 
lish.** In harmony with this policy every effort was to be made 
to increase the security and usefulness of Detroit by securing 
and properly supervising as many permanent inhabitants as 
possible. °° 

This was the policy which the situation demanded and the one 
which Céloron seems to have had in mind. Meanwhile Long- 
ueuil’s expedition had been abandoned because of the difficulty 
of furnishing it with provisions. In place of it, a force of about 


52 Minister to La Jonquiére, May 31, 1750, in Canadian archives, archives na- 
tionales, archives des colonies, B 91:156-157. 

53 Bigot to minister, May 6, 1752, in Canadian archives, archives nationales, 
archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, C11(I), 98:67 ff. 

54 Rouillé to Longueuil, to Duquesne and Bigot, to Duquesne, July 9, 1752, in 
Canadian archives, archives nationales, archives des colonies, B 95:156-158, 159, 
161-163. 


55 Rouillé to Duquesne and Bigot, July 3, 1752, ibid., 128-129. 
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two hundred and fifty Indians from Mackinac fell upon the fort 
of La Demoiselle, destroyed it, and killed the old chief and a 
number of his followers. These savages were led by Charles 
Langlade, a half-breed of the wilderness of uncertain status, 
who, Duquesne afterward declared, not improbably for the pur- 
pose of declining official responsibility for the affair, was not in 
the French service. Such evasion was prudent since the hos- 
tilities involved English traders. * 

This raid upon the village on the Miami was the first real clash 
in the west in the rivalry of the French and the English in Amer- 
ica which developed into the French and Indian war. It has 
sometimes been called the first battle of that war, but it attract- 
ed little attention at the time, and but for the fundamental op- 
position of interest of the two powers which hurried on mutually 
aggressive measures in both east and west, it might have been 
forgotten. 

Duquesne later asked for the removal of Céloron from his post 
at Detroit and finally removed him on the ground of his disobe- 
dience to La Jonquiére and of a haughty manner toward Du- 
quesne himself,*’ but the ministry would not approve his removal 
from his majority at Detroit until he was provided with a 
suitable post at Montreal.** Meanwhile the French government 
approved his policy, which perhaps prevented the French from 
becoming embroiled in a great Indian war in the west upon the 
eve of their decisive conflict with the English for the control of 
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56 Longueuil to minister, August 18, 1752, in Canadian archives, archives nationales, 
archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, C11(1), 98:266-269; Duquesne 
to minister, October 25, 1752, in Wisconsin historical collections, 18:128-131. 

57 Duquesne to minister, October 31, 1753, October 10, 1754, in Canadian ar- 
chives, archives nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, 
C11(I), 99:94-95, 275-277. ' 

58 [Minister] to Vaudreuil, May 15, 1755, in Canadian archives, archives na- 
tionales, archives des colonies, B 101:89-90. 

58 Bigot wrote home on October 26, 1752, that if the government had remained 
for another year in the hands of ‘‘these gentlemen’’ (Longueuil and his support- 
ers) as many Indian wars as possible would have taken place. Canadian archives, 


archives nationales, archives des colonies, Canada, correspondance generale, C11(I), 
98:175 ff. : 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Two WeEstwarD JOURNEYS OF JoHN Firson, 1785 


The original of this account of two journeys to Vincennes is 
one of the four manuscripts in the Filson papers, Kentucky 
manuscripts, Draper collection, in the library of the State his- 
torical society of Wisconsin. Of the other three papers in this 
volume, one, ‘‘A narrative of the defeat on the Wabash,.June 2, 
1786,’’ has been printed in part by the Filson club;* the two re- 
maining ones include a brief journal of a journey from Vin- 
cennes to Louisville and a rather more elaborate journal of a 
voyage from Pittsburgh to Vincennes. Both of these journals 
consist of mere rough notes that were jotted down from day to 
day. With the addition of a brief account of a journey to Vin- 
cennes in the fall of 1875, they were the basis of a manuscript 
which Filson evidently intended to publish and which is printed 
for the first time in the following pages.’ 

While the account of the journeys to Vincennes is unsigned, 
there is conclusive evidence that the author was John Filson. 
The handwriting is identical in all four of the manuscripts in this 
volume, Colonel Durrett accepted these papers without ques- 
tion, * and Mr. Draper was ‘‘well persuaded’’ that John Filson 
wrote the journal of the two trips.* This conclusion is strength- 
ened by the title of the journal, for it plainly refers to Filson, 
whose Discovery, settlement and present state of Kentucke was 
first published in 1784. Moreover, in literary style the journal 
bears a striking resemblance to other papers by Filson. Such 
stylistic errors as frequent lapses in spelling, the misuse of capi- 

1 Reuben T. Durrett, John Filson, the first historian of Kentucky. An account 
of his life and writings, principally from original sources (Filson club publications, 
no. 1— Louisville, 1884), 58-65. 

2A note in the manuscript of the journey to Vincennes and return, 1786, refers 
to Filson’s expectation of publishing the account of the journeys in 1785. Durrett, 
John Filson, 65, note. 

3 Ibid., 56-57. 

4A note on the manuscript reads: ‘‘ Written, I am well persuaded, by John 
Filson, L. C. Draper.’’ 
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tals, and many similarly careless blunders in a manuscript which 
very evidently had not received a final revision agree with 
Colonel Durrett’s strictures upon Filson’s numerous errors in 
English composition.* Also, the visions of the future greatness 
of Pittsburgh and Louisville, the scheme for a shorter route 
eastward by way of the Great Kanawha, and the keen interest in 
the details of an unfamiliar country are characteristic of so alert 
and somewhat visionary an author as John Filson. Typical in 
similar fashion are the easy and attractive style, the wealth of 
imagination, and, it must be confessed, a number of errors in 
facts. 

Aside from the intrinsic interest that attaches to any unpub- 
lished work of John Filson, the journal is valuable as the ac- 
count of a farseeing and observant traveler in a region that was 
then little known to the people of the United States. Especially 
interesting are the comments upon the Indians of the Wabash 
valley and upon life at Vincennes, notably the friendly relations 
between the French and the Indians, which were so rudely inter- 
rupted by American lack of tact. 

For permission to print the manuscript and for material aid 
in preparing it for the press, the editor is indebted to the State 
historical society of Wisconsin and especially to Miss Louise 
Phelps Kellogg. Bever.tey W. Bonn, Jr. 


[Draper manuscripts 10CC35-46] 


A Journal of two Voyages from the falls of Ohio to Post St Vincent * 
on Wabash river Containing a Variety of remarks and inteligence from 


5 Durrett, John Filson, 11, 70. 

6 The fort at Vincennes, known by the French as ‘‘the Old Fort,’’ was re- 
christened ‘‘ Fort Sackville’’ by the British and by the Americans was given a va- 
riety of names — ‘‘ Post Vincents,’’ ‘‘Post of St. Vincenne,’’ ‘‘ Post Oubache,’’ et 
cetera. Annals of the west: embracing a concise account of principal events which 
have occurred in the western states and territories, from the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi valley to the year eighteen hundred and forty five, compiled by James H. 
Perkins (Cincinnati, 1846), 40-42; Zadok Cramer, The navigator: containing direc- 
tions for navigating the Monongahela, Alleghany, Ohio, and Mississippi riers; with 
an. . . account of these . . . waters .. . of their towns ... To 
which is added an account of Louisiana, and of the Missouri and Columbia rivers, as 
discovered by . . . Captains Lewis and Clark (Pittsburgh, 1808), 237; Henry 
C. Cauthorn, A history of the city of Vincennes, Indiana, from 1702 to 1901 ([Cleve- 
land], 1901), 34-37; [John] Law, The colonial history of Vincennes under the 
French, British and American governments, from its first settlement down to the 
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that remote quarter by the author of a late publication with a few re- 
marks upon the Situation of Pittsburg and the Voyage down to the 
rapids 

Upon my arrival at pittsburg in May 1785 was agreeably amused with 
the prospect of that infant City being induced to believe that the time is 
not far distant when this ample plain will bear the lofty towars and the 
well regulated Streets Shine with Stately Structures’ The Junction of 
Aleghany & Monongehela rivers nearly at right angles becomes at once 
the fountain or source of the great Ohio river, which originally was 
named Belle riviere or fine river by the french, who also named this 
town fort-duquesne this [manuscript torn] the Vast advantages of the 
extensive tract of fertile Soil which includes the numerous branches of 
the affores‘ rivers, has that of lying direct on the great high way which 
at a short period hence, will direct the traveler across the Country to 
detroit, thus the land and water passages with an extensive prospect of 
trade proclaims a future City Surpassing most to be found in the interior 
parts of asiatic Climes, We now proceeded down the Stream of Ohio, 
whose Current at this time (being the 27" day of May) I Computed at 9 
miles an hour but early in Spring I believe it bears 5 or 6 miles an hour 
from this City to fort Wheeler* as appears on Capt" Hutchins Map, ® 
we pass a great S[e]micircle of above 100 miles the distance by land 
Computed about 50*° We also observe the Country to be hilly, on one, 
stands fort M°Entosh " about 80 miles below pittsburgh, (N Side) We 
territorial administration of General William Henry Harrison (Vincennes, 1858), 
19-20. 

7 Although it is rather flowery, this passage illustrates the keen-sighted vision 
of one of the founders of Cincinnati. After the close of the revolution, Pittsburgh 
rapidly developed as the chief stopping place of the westward emigrant. Sarah H. 
Killikelly, The history of Pittsburgh; its rise and progress (Pittsburgh, 1906), 98 ff. 

8 Wheeling, where, by 1782, there were a fort and a few dwellings. James M. 
Callahan, Semi-centennial history of West Virginia ([Charleston], 1913), 25-26. 

® The best-known map of the Ohio country by Captain Hutchins was prepared in 
1764 for Bouquet’s expedition. About 1775, Hutchins seems to have published a 
much more elaborate map which was based upon this earlier one. Thomas Hutchins, 
A topographical description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Caro- 
lina (London, 1778), preface; Philip L. Phillips, A list of maps of America in the 
Library of congress, preceded by a list of works relating to cartography (Washing- 
ton, 1901), 635. 

10 For contemporary accounts of the journey down the Ohio, see ‘‘Memoirs of 
Benjamin, Van Cleve,’’ edited by Beverley W. Bond, Jr., in the Quarterly publica- 
tion of the Historical and philosophical society of Ohio, 17:16-17, and Gilbert Im- 
lay, A topographical description of the western territory of North America (Lon- 
don, 1792), 56-57. 

11 For Fort McIntosh, see Emilius O. Randall and Daniel J. Ryan, History of 
Ohio; the rise and progress of an American state (New ‘York, 1912-1915), 2:225 ff., 
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Could observe the Eastern Side of Ohio Verry hilly but the Western ap- 
parently leveler and more fertile, a number of fine Creeks and rivers 
Constantly uniting their Streams to the majestic Ohio which appeared 
in no part to move more rapid than usual, awakening that Veneration 
which must ever affect a beholder by so dignified an aspect, Great Ken- 
hawa forms a Considerable part of this river at whose Junction with 
Ohio is one the pleasantest Situations in nature. I was induced at this 
place to take observations with an instrum‘ in order to form a plan and 
ascertain the breadth of boath rivers was informed that about 90 miles 
up Kenhawa was a great rapid Conclude that a portage there will be 
necessary to assist the navigation above and below, and believe this place 
will be direct in the road that may lead from Philad*. to the nearest 
part of the Kentucke Country and So on in the Straighest direction that 
possible Can be to the falls of Ohio and may probably afford a better 
road than any heretofore traveled between those places and Shorten the 
distance at least 200 miles. ** 
Limestone is the first port of the Kentucke Country we arrived at being 
a pleasant Situation Surround by [manuscript torn] extensive tracts of 
fertile Country, here is a town laid off and Some houses erected the 
place affords encouragement to inhabitants for trade having the advan- 
tage of the emigration from above and a fine road through the interior 
parts of Kentucke ** from this we pass down to the rapids, with only this 
observation that the Country affords a Verry agreeable prospect on 
either Side and the Stream more increased in depth than breadth being 
little difference in that respect for upwards of one thousand miles this 
post '* we must View as the Metropolis of the Western Country, not so 
much from its natural advantages as disadvantages, as many other parts 
not far distant would be Vastly more Suitable were it not for the rapids, 
which will ever induce navigators to Stop, either from real or imaginary 
danger in passing them, it being well know that for more than half the 
Year there is great difficulty in passing and real danger without a 
Skillful pilot, but to those who are acquainted with the Channel there 
is little danger even at low water, I have gone through it twice when 
and Frontier defense on the upper Ohio, 1777-1778, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites 
and Louise P. Kellogg (Madison, 1912), 298. 

.12Cramer, The navigator (1808 ed.), 55; ‘‘Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve’’ 


(Bond, ed.), in the Quarterly publication of the Historical and philosophical society 
of Ohio, 17:29-34, note 34, 

13 The blockhouse at Limestone (i.e., Maysville), was built in 1784 and the little 
settlement quickly became an important port on the Ohio. Lewis H. Collins, His- 
tory of Kentucky (Covington, 1874), 2:20, 555, 557. 

14 The first settlement at Louisville was made in 1778 and by 1790 Jefferson 
county had a population of 4,765. Ibid., 2:20, 258. 
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the water was full as low as ever known without receiving damage ob- 
serving a few Small rocks which probably might be removed with incon- 
siderable expence although this may be a useless information to the Mul- 
titudes acquainted with every cireumstance’® Yet the Citizen the Stran- 
ger or the world acquainted therewith may in a liesure hour Survey 
the extensive tract and find instruction and amusement, agreeable to 
our intentions we leave the falls or rapids of Ohio with only this obser- 
vation that the Spacious plain of Louisville inhabited about 12 Years 
is probably the foundation of one of the greatest Cities on earth which 
although not the most healthy Situation, is Yet so central in the West- 
ern Country with the interesting disadvantage affores,* Situate on the 
bank of this fine river directing the multitudes of travelers along her 
Streets by the great roads leading from every part of the Eastern States 
to the Illinois Country Situate directly westward in which we Visit Post 
St Vincent, hereafter described, about 100 miles distant, and Kaskaskia 
and Several other french towns about 250 miles westward (of the lat- 
ter) near the Mississipi 
A Voyage to Post St Vincent by water may be Computed at 250 [450] * 
miles- by land not more than 100 from the falls of Ohio, The Wabash 
or Ouabache is Computed at 318 miles below the falls, in Sailing 150 
miles we frequently observe hills, but the Country on either side affords 
a most agreeable prospect, from that distance we Sail down what is 
Called the low Country Searcely perceiving a hill in all the remaining 
part to oubache difficult Sailing in many parts at low water on account 
of Sand Shoals, We pass only 3 rivers in this distance two large ones on 
the eastern Side Viz Salt and Green rivers and a Small one one [on] 
the West Called blue river,’? from the Colour of the water with a Vast 
Number of Creeks With all these accumulation of water, Ohio is not 
but little more in breadth than it is above 100 miles above the rapids ** 
Abundance of Cane & herbage is seen along this river and ntimerous 
herds of buffalo feeding Carelessly upon the banks these Varietys af- 
ford something agreeable and delightful, as we gently descend the 
Stream, having but little more to do besides looking out to prevent dan- 

16 Hutchins, Topographical description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
North Carolina, 10, and a plan of the rapids opposite page 10; Imlay, Topographical 
description of the western territory of North America, 63-64, 111. 

16 From the falls of the Ohio to the mouth of the Wabash it is 31714 miles and 


Vincennes is 150 miles up the latter river. Cramer, The navigator (1808 ed.), 71-78; 
(1817 ed.), 236-237. 


17 This probably refers to the Big Blue river, which flows into the Ohio from the 
Indiana side about thirty-seven miles below Louisville. 

18 ‘Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve’’ (Bond, ed.), in the Quarterly publication 
of the Historical and philosophical society of Ohio, 17:46-48. 
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ger and therefore are at liesure to Contemplate those objects which Con- 
tinually Visionate themselves. 
We were frequently invited to shore by the rattleing noise of large 
[manuscript torn] of the bank near [manuscript torn] we found these 
Cold & agreeably tasted, but were apprehensive they might proceed from 
ponds near the river being Confirmed in this opinion by observing Such 
places near the river where the Streams issued, and Consequently might 
be Visiated by putrid matter in those Stagnated waters although they 
were at this Season dry Yet if the Channel of the river was replenished 
with water, these ponds would be filled therefore we Conclude there 
are Subterranean Streams which not find* Vent in the river Swell the 
into hollows near, and form ponds, I frequently went on Shore for dis- 
eoveries, and found the Soil amazingly fertile observed that honey 
Suckles were exceeding plenty, discovered the Catolopy [catalpa] tree 
of large growth the Cotton [cottonwood] tree as frequent as any other 
Species, and a tree of large growth, of which kind I have not Seen any 
before or Since but doubtless possessing rare & Valuable qualities for 
from its trunk proceeded a gum of aromatic, and on its branches multi- 
tude of Small balls which were then green but afforded the most de- 
licious Smell that I ever experienced in nature way so exquisite was 
the effluvia that I really conceived a respiral healing and pleasure per- 
haps a Curious enquiry of the Valuable qualities of the tree may yet be 
interesting to mankind. 
But we will (will) turn our boat to the Stream of Wabash which must 
be asscended and to which we arrived in Seven Days the difference be- 
tween Descending and asscending a Stream is so different, that like a 
Change from prosperity to adversity we feel so much of the disagreeable 
that our Verry Natures are Soured and losses the pleasure in the pain. 
Thus we proceeded to asscend ouabache which from its mouth to the Post 
has the most uniformity of any Stream I ever beheld the Current much 
the same as Ohio with Six or Seven Small rapids in that distance which 
may be Computed at 150 miles, as the french have it, marking in its 
Course 50 points which upon the whole are Counted each one league We 
asscended this in eleven days which might have been performed in half 
that time as the french frequently do, who are acquainted with the 
Channel, the land on either side exceeding fertile abounding with Cotton 
trees & every Species of timber the land mostly level and Subject to be 
overflowed by the Spring floods to a Considerable extent, we were un- 
19 Of the trees found in this region, the juniper answers most nearly to this highly 
imaginative and alluring description. Daniel Drake, Natural and statistical view, 
or picture of Cincinnati and the Miami country (Cincinnati, 1815), 81, 85; Charles 
8. Sargent, Manual of the trees of North America (Boston, 1922), 88-89. 
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accustomed to indians and here we met numbers every day floating in 
Cannoes, or encamped on the rivers bank all we saw appeared friend- 
ly *° our most intimate acquaintances Could not have discovered strong- 
er evidences of friendship & Satisfaction than they, every individual 
must Shake hands with them, we were ever ready to keep fair weather 
generally presenting them with flower, Salt, or tobacco, &e and they in 
return frequently gave us flesh, fish, & fowl, these friendly exchanges 
never failed to ensure friendship and a hearty farewel and as none of us 
Could speak the indian language we became perfectly acquainted with 
Signs as no people perhaps on earth are so happy in Conveying their 
ideas in that manner as the indians whose languages being probably less 
Supplied with Verbs than ours the defect is made up with motions of the 
body & members. 

one day a number of their pirouges hove in Sight & according to their 
Custom a gun was fired to know whether we were friends or foes, as it 
appears that answering with a gun is a mark of friendship We being 
unacquainted with this fired no gun, and observed the indians to hurry 
on Shore requiring us to Come to them which we answered by Signs de- 
siring them to Come to us; they Complied and advancing to us, we met 
them with every mark of good nature and proposed to present them with 
some of our provisions, they appeared pleased except one and the Sign, 
being given for all to move on Shore, upon landing, the indian who ap- 
peared Sour and by his ornaments might be Suposed to be a prince 
drew out a large knife and advanced up to one of our Compans (who 
was no ways Suspicious) in a resolute manner as if a mortal Stab might 
be the Consequence, but all on a Sudden from what Cause may be uncer- 
tain he turned his weapon aside and took him by the hand in a friendly 
manner, this he might be induced to by observing one of us (a good 
woodsman) & acquainted with indian Customs to keep his gun in order 
for immediate execution; however the Scene ended in friendship & we 
gave them Chearfully & bountifully & departed. 

We arrived safe at Post St Vincent found the inhabitants friendly, was 
agreeably amused with the prospect of this place which I was informed 
had been Settled by french above 120 years ** and probably may number 
at present upwards of 300 houses, most of which make a poor appear- 

20 Cauthorn, History of Vincennes, 35; Imlay, Topographical description of the 
western territory of North America, 76; Paul C. Phillips, ‘‘ Vincennes in its rela- 
tion to French colonial policy,’’ in the Indiana magazine of history, 17 :335-337. 

21 Vincennes was probably founded about 1731. For a discussion of the exact 
date, see Annals of the west (Perkins, ed.), 40-41; Oauthorn, History of Vincennes, 
34; Law, Colontal history of Vincennes, 11-12; Jacob B. Dunn, Indiana, 50; Dunn, 
‘“The Mission to the Wabash,’’ in Indiana historical society, Publications, 3:279. 
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ance but in general are Convenient and Clean within as there is perhaps 
no people in the world more friendly and Cleanly than the french. I 
paid my respects to the first families in the place was politely treated. 
and in a few days formed a tolerable acquaintance, enquired into their 
political Constitution and Commercial Circumstances, was informed that 
the british troops under Conduct of Gov.* Hamilton had been reduced 
by Gen.' Clark and the inhabitants taken the oath of allegiance to the 
State of Virginia that the State had placed John Todd Esq." a deputy 
Gov. * there for one year, who by the authority invested in him, had Con- 
stituted and Comissioned a number of Magistrates to form a Court and 
appointed Col.° Legras Commandant and Judge of the Court, had also 
appointed a Surveyor and a register for landed affairs, and thus business 
had been Conducted for some time without any disturbance, upon every 
View & information of this Country ** I was much pleased therewith as 
indeed it is worthy of the highest commendations and the fame thereof 
having been Spread through the back Settlements by travelers Some time 
before, a number of families was induced to emigrate thither these hav- 
ing Spiritous liquor with them found interest and a Suport by trading 
in that article with the indians they being excessively fond thereof, by 
the freedom of the trade debauched themselves and Confused the town, 
this induced the Court by express mandate under large fines to pro- 
hibit the baneful traffick, and notwithstand * the Strictest watch of Such 
Conduct, many of the inhabitant both french & Americans were Con- 
stantly employed in a Clandestine trade though Some were detected and 
Suffered the Consequence but notwithstanding it might originate from 
laudable motives ** Yet it became the prime Mover of all the disturbance 
in that Country, for Jealousies arose with the people that the Court 
Secretly practised a trade in liquor with the indians and boldly asserted 
what was alledged, the Court was di[s]affected with the people for their 
assertions and began to experience their disobediance too frequently, the 
indians also began to take advantage of the ordinance with the Ameri- 
can people and quarrels ensued, which frequently had a mortal issue 
Civil authority in a detached situation is ever precarious, frequently 

22 Cauthorn, History of Vincennes, 46-48; Law, Colonial history of Vincennes, 39; 
William W. Hening, Statutes at large, being a collection of all the laws of Virginia, 
1619 to 1792 (Richmond, 1819-1823), 9:552-555. For a fuller description of these 
events, see Cahokia records, 1778-1790, edited by Clarence W. Alvord (Collections 
of the Illinois state historical library, vol. 2— Springfield, 1907), introduction. 

23 In this connection, note the attempts in colonial Pennsylvania to control the 
liquor trade with the Indians. Charles A. Hanna, The wilderness trail; or the ven- 
tures and adventures of the Pennsylvania traders on the Alleghany path, with some 


new annals of the old west, and the records of some strong men and some bad ones, 
2 :304-306. 
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depending on the Vaprice of the people, without tue sanctions of the Mili- 
tary to support the dignity of the Civil, the Constitution of Post St 
Vincent at this time, was in this unhapy Situation ll officers civil and 
military was removed except a Court and Commandant who was consid- 
ered as Chief Judge of the Civil Power this was sufficient with a peo- 
ple naturaly obedient to authority as the french nation are reputed, for 
although Numbers of the inhabitants live as Savages in some respects 
and many are intermarried with them, Yet there are a number of gen- 
teel people, and even Situate so great a Distance from the Civilized world 
surrounded by many indian nations, they general[ly] Conduct with a 
degree of politeness so natural and Common to the french Nation ™ 
These people by a long acquaintance with their indian neighbors have 
Contracted a friendship and acquaintance which time will never be able 
to irradicate for by the best accounts I Could have, it is near 130 years 
Since the town was first inhabited which is perhaps of an earlier date 
than the City of Philadelphia, the Story runs thus, a french Gent” 
Called M.* Vincent a bold penetrating adventurous man and perhaps a 
trader, removeing from Canada up the lakes by means of the Comuni- 
cation of these rivers and being acquainted with the Piankishaw indians 
residing near where the Post now Stands they invited him to Settle 
amongst them by a gift of land which the present inhabitants presume 
to be much larger than it then really was and Could not be more from 
what I learnt than 8000 acres for the great plain on which he Settled does 
not exceed 10,000 acres and the indians reserved of that perhaps 2000 
for their town and farms, as the Villages were adjoining the french gave 
theirs the present name * the indians Called theirs Gibacohque and the 
river now Called ouabache was then St. Jerome, the town being planed a 
great number of traders was induced to remove from Canada to settle 
there on acc. of the immense advantages of the indian trade which in 
peltries and furs Could not be equalled by any other part and finding 
the Country exceeding fertile and healthy and well watered it became an 
object of Publick notice and was therefore Considered as one of the de- 
pendencies of Canada by the french, Who Claimed all the Country west 
of the Aleghany Mountains and Called the whole Vandalia. * If this be 

24Cauthorn, History of Vincennes, 40-44; Law, Colonial history of Vincennes, 
15 ff. 

25 Cauthorn, History of Vincennes, 34; Logan Esarey, A history of Indiana (In- 
dianapolis, 1915-1918), 1:27; Law, Colonial history of Vincennes, 11-12. 

26 The name ‘‘ Vandalia’’ seems first to have been used by the company that was 
formed in London in 1766 to colonize in the western country. Clarence W. Alvord, 
The Mississippi valley in British politics; a study of the trade, land speculation, and 


experiments in imperialism culminating in the American revolution (Cleveland, 1917), 
2:119-120. 
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considered in some measure a digression from our narrative, it may be 
satisfactory but I return to the moment of my first departure from the 
Post which was in august 1785 and having Stayed but a few days pro- 
jected with a friend who I met there to go to Kentucke and return again 
to the Post on a trading Voyage, to effect this tour through the woods 
as we were entirely unacquainted, it was necessary to hire indian guides, 
which for a few bottles of Whisky was soon procured, the Vermillion 
Chief his adopted Son and a Delaware offered their Service, these with 
a french Gent." who understood their language were our Companions 
and perhaps the best in Such a Situation that the world could afford, I 
Cannot Say that I ever was suspicious or had the least reason to be so of 
any ill design by them, on the Contrary they manifested the greatest 
Care & friend” hunted for us, Cooked our food, and watched our noc- 
turnal hours to prevent surprise, the old Chief was pleased to Call me 
his son and gave me the name of Muchoowoch which in his language was 
a Wolf, this man was of a remarkable honest penetrating ingenuous, 
friendly disposition, as I experienced more afterward, many remarks 
of friendship induced me to regard him, numerous were the branches he 
broke off to prevent their Striking or tearing me as I rode after him, and 
frequently wishing he Could Converse with me, upon this I reflected that 
a good Disposition and repeated kindness are Great unducements to solid 
friendship abstracted from every other motive. Without regard to Colour 
or nation or language, We arrived at the falls of ohio in 9 Days the 
Country through which we passed have a diversity of Soil but in no 
part so fertile as Kentucke, *” nor so well watered as might be desired, as 
extensive tracts are dry brushy Pareries and Scarce of timber a river 
whose water is of a blueish appearance but from what Cause I know not 
runs through this Country into Ohio™ and another Called reviere la 
Blanch or White river runs into ouabach 12 leagues below the Post, the 
head branches of this river I am well told are but about 12 miles from 
Ohio above the rapids and by a Small portage may form a water passage 
aCross the Country into ouabache which no doubt will answer a more 
Valuable purpose for transporting property than a great road,” the 
difference between a land & water Carryage I saw plainly exemplifyed 

27 For Filson’s trip across the same region about a year later, see Durrett, John 
Filson, 65. 

28 Probably the Big Blue river, which has already been mentioned. See ante, 
note 17. 

29 Filson’s geography is here somewhat at fault, in as much as the White river 
flows southwesterly from central Indiana, but his prophecy regarding the Wabash 
route was later fulfilled. Elbert J. Benton, The Wabash trade route in the develop- 
ment of the old northwest (Johns Hopkins university studies in historical and po- 
litical science, series 21, nos. 1 and 2— Baltimore, 1903). 
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in that Country, for from the rapids of Ohio to Danville in Kentucke is 
about 80 miles by land and from the rapids to Post St Vincent by water 
is above 450, Yet 12 Shillings pr. hundred w. * is the freight of the latter, 
and 20 Shillings the Carriage of the former, the Ohio and Wabash as 
[are] perhaps the best rivers in the Western Country for navigation and 
therefore promise Considerable advantages by trade as by a Small por- 
tage of 16 miles between ouabache & the mamia [Maumee] of the lake 
form a Compleat Conveyance of property from detroit to Post St. Vin- 
cent which is Computed at the distance of 700 miles. 

In the fall of the year we proceed. 4 on our Voyage to the Post, the dry 
season reduced the rivers Verry low great difficulty in Sailing them 
arrived at the Post about Christmas, found a Considerable alteration in 
the disposition of the people which increased affertwards to an entire 
di[s]affection, the Magisteril ordinance prohibiting the Sail of the nox- 
ious Juices had kindled a Spirit of Jelousy and aspersion between the 
french and americans there, of the latter there might be 60 families, so 
that a hovering Cloud pregnant with innumerable evil was obvious over 
Post St Vincent, the indians also began to quarrel with the americans and 
frequent murders ensued, * this kind of Violence I found was no ways 
uncommon for a few days after I was Settled there a french man who 
lived near me was murdered and laid at my door in the night, perhaps 
the perpetrator of this horrid action might have Some design as I was a 
Stranger, but the better Sort of people being so prejudiced in my favor 
it rather turned to my advantage ** the deed being done, no enquiry 
was made, how he came by his death a thousand formalities at his in- 
terment and having no heirs but much property the Court undertook the 
administration of his estate, and found a method to monopolize it for 
their own, no people on earth live more chearfully than the people of this 
place balls and reveling take their nightly round, Vice and profanity 
become Common and habitual, the Court became in Some measure the 
ridicule of the people by a prostitution of their Characters to Gambling 
& Luxury, which brought on a general revolt from their authority. 

30 Durrett, John Filson, 62-64. 


31In reality this was a grim frontier joke which the victim, Filson, altogether 
failed to appreciate. Ibid., 55. 
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Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


The land of the Miamis. An account of the struggle to secure possession 
of the northwest from the end of the revolution until 1812. By 
Elmore Barce. (Fowler, Indiana: The Benton review shop, 1922. 
xiii, 422 p.) 

The Miami country comprehended what is now the state of Indiana 
with a liberal extent into what is now Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. 
Besides this ample range the Miami hunted in Kentucky. When the 
revolution opened, they had had very little acquaintance with the 
Americans. In the campaigns of George Rogers Clark they took little 
active part. During the period 1780 to 1816, when they were in close 
contact with the on-coming frontier, a feeling of deadly hostility arose. 
During this period no region of the world exceeded in natural bounty the 
Miami land. For this home the Miami were soon forced to fight not 
only the American settlers but various refugee Indian tribes. The in- 
terference of the British prevented any amicable adjustment and urged 
the Indians on to their ruin. From this struggle emerged a number of 
frontier heroes, of whom Harrison was the greatest, and a number of 
celebrated Indian warriors, of whom Tecumseh is best known. Such is 
the theme of Mr. Barce’s story. He has been collecting and culling his 
materials for several years. He is personally acquainted with every fea- 
ture of territory and is well equipped from his profession to weigh the 
evidence. He writes in a strong, clear style. There is no doubtful senti- 
ment, nor lack of authority in his writing. It is an interesting subject 
and a valuable book. Lees Beamer 
The life of Clara Barton, founder of the American red cross. By 

William E. Barton. In two volumes. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1922. 348, 388 p. $10.00) 

Much as Clara Barton was in the limelight some twenty years ago, 
she is fast becoming a forgotten figure. As late as 1912 the great woman 
war worker of Lincoln’s time was a well-known personage in the city 
of Chicago. Now she is gone; and, but for these excellent books, she 
would be seldom mentioned. Two things have blurred the vision of his- 
tory: the great and exciting agitation that the world has recently passed 
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through, and the long and sometimes violent discussion of the woman 
movement. One of the best-known of all the women of her country is, 
like Elizabeth Cady Stanton, almost forgotten. If this be true, who 
has a chance of that immortality which all men crave? 

It is then a timely thing, the appearance of these two volumes and 
the renewed emphasis upon the life and work of one who deserves so 
well of her fellow men. The editor of these letters and the author of 
these chapters wonders plaintively whether Miss Barton could ever 
have been so obtuse as Clara proves herself to have been in 1859. She 
wrote to her brother in that year: 


It will be a strange pass when the Bartons get fanatical, and cannot 
abide by and support the laws they live under, and mind their own 
business closely enough to remain anywhere they may chance to be. 
I am grieved and ashamed of the course which our Northern people 
have taken relative to the John Brown affair . . . if our Southern neigh- 
bors clasp their rights all the firmer, when assailed, and plant the foot 
of resistance toe to toe with the foot of aggression, it is not for us to 
complain of it; what differently should we ourselves do? 


The author is apparently distressed by these very positive sentences. 
He need not be. Lincoln wrote in similar vein. He spoke in 1854 similar 
words. And the Bartons, the well-to-do and the well-placed people of the 
north to-day, agree with Miss Barton of 1859. What do such say now 
when radicals talk of abolishing the constitution, as did the followers 
of John Brown? 


And Miss Barton could write in her diary, too, for on the day of Lin- 
coln’s assassination she wrote: 


Look at the state of things, both civil and military, that curse our 
Government. The pompous air with which little dishonest pimps lord 
it over their betters. Contractors ruining the Nation, and oppressing 
the poor, and no one rebukes them. See a monkey-faced official, not 
twenty rods from me, oppressing and degrading poor women who come 
up to his stall to feed their children, that he may steal with better grace 
and show to the government how much his economy saves it each 
month. . . . Congress knows it, but no one can see that it will make 
votes for him at home by meddling with it; the Cabinet know it, but 
people who live in glass houses must not throw stones. So it rests, and 
the women live lighter and sink lower, God help them. . . . A gen- 
eral lays a dishonest plot to be executed with human life. He is to 
create a Senator, some Memberships, a Governor, commissions, and all 
the various offices of a state, and the grateful recipients are to repay 
the favor by gaining for him his confirmation as Major General. 


That is a dark picture. The worst of it is, there is no exaggeration in 
the story; if only she, like John Quincy Adams, had given names and 
dates. But her apparent faith in Henry Wilson from Massachusetts is 
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disappointing, for he was one of the gang, though perhaps not one of 
the worst. 

These quotations do not show the great work of Clara Barton. 
Her two tasks in life were the nursing of union soldiers who were 
wounded and stood in need of help, and the founding of the red cross, 
which has performed so many wonders during the three or four decades 
of its history. What Miss Barton did and suffered during the great 
campaigns of the civil war is carefully told in these pages; and there 
are numerous letters that attest her common sense and practical heroism. 
When the war closed, she set up at Annapolis as the guardian and friend 
of soldiers unable to get back home or otherwise in need of help. 

When the Franco-Prussian war set armies in motion again, Miss Bar- 
ton, true to her instinct, hastened to the danger centers seeking to be 
of assistance. It was in this way that she united with some Swiss friends 
to organize the red cross. It took a little time for officers of the two 
contending armies to realize that there was any place for such as she 
on the field of battle. But she pressed her cause and won her point. 
Her work in Europe was hardly less heroic than that which distinguished 
her career during the American war. 

The problem of organizing the red cross occupied her attention for 
many years; and during the long struggle she came into contact with 
generals, presidents, and senators, officials who must be shown that 
anything new could ever be. The letters she received doubtless would 
make important historical material. Some of them have been published 
in these volumes; but one gets the feeling that the most important items 
have yet to come to light. 

Doctor Barton has performed a useful work; he has made familiar 
again one of the greater women figures of American history. And the 
publishers have done a good piece of printing, for the paper and the 
type are both pleasing to the eye, as one reads. Let us hope the Barton 
family is not to be bankrupted by the pious and useful performance. 

WruiaM E. Dopp 


The declaration of independence. A study in the history of political 
ideas. By Carl Becker. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and com- 
pany, 1922. 286 p.) 

In an age of world upheaval and revolution like the present, it is appro- 
priate that a new book on the American declaration of independence 
should make its appearance. Undoubtedly Americans of to-day have 
lost touch with the spirit and purposes of the framers of the declaration 
of independence, and nine out of the ten who quote confidently and 
incorrectly the phrase ‘‘all men are created free and equal’’ believe 
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that they are quoting from the United States constitution. Several 
years ago Mr. H. L. Mencken sought to give new vitality to the ancient 
declaration by translating it from the original tongue into the American 
vulgate, the result being indicated sufficiently well by the opening sen- 
tence of the revised version: ‘‘When things get so balled up that the 
people of a country have to cut loose from some other country, and go it 
on their own hook, without asking no permission from nobody, excepting 
maybe God Almighty, then they ought to let everybody know why they 
done it, so that everybody can see they are on the level, and not trying 
to put nothing over on nobody.’’ Now comes Mr. Carl Becker, who 
approaches the same task from a different point of view and who has 
given us a book that is the product of ripe reflection, shrewd insight, 
and careful scholarship. Not all of the facts presented in the book are 
new; perhaps most of them have been stated elsewhere; but they are 
worth repeating and they never have been said better. Indeed, lay 
critics who have been inclined to regard the historian’s literary style 
as an occupational disease should be required forthwith to acquaint 
themselves with the lucid and engaging diction of which Mr. Becker is 
a master. 

The author treats the declaration as a written memorandum of what 
was in the minds of all thoughtful American liberals in 1776. There 
is nothing novel in this approach, of course; but in accounting for the 
contents of the declaration, he gives an excellent brief history of the 
natural rights philosophy and by far the best account of the unfolding 
of American constitutional theory, 1763-1776, that the reviewer has 
knowledge of. Elsewhere in the volume he traces the textual evolution 
of the declaration, analyzes and evaluates its literary quality, and con- 
siders the declaration as a piece of polemic literature. The final chapter 
deals with the waning of the natural rights philosophy in the nineteenth 
century. 

The bvok is written with so high a degree of detachment that one 
sometimes receives an impression of the author in the réle of an entomolo- 
gist studying a quivering specimen impaled with a pin. Indeed, the 
author does not give the whole story of the declaration of independence, 
for those parts are omitted which would contribute most vividly to 
re-creating the mental and emotional stress under which the colonists 
labored on the eve of independence. Nothing is said of the heated dis- 
cussions over independence which went forward in the columns of the 
American newspapers in 1775-1776 and which canvassed every aspect of 
the question — economic, philosophical, political, and religious. An anal- 
ysis of these articles would remove the impression of the ready public ac- 
ceptance of the declaration, which one might carry away from Mr. 
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Becker’s book. Tom Paine’s part in crystallizing public opinion and 
destroying an illusion of the kingship which the earlier pamphleteers 
had deliberately constructed is ignored. Nor is anything said about the 
dramatic struggle in congress over the adoption of the resolution of 
July 2. 

The brief discussion of the subsequent fortunes of the natural rights 
philosophy is exceedingly stimulating; and it may be hoped that this 
suggestive introduction to the subject may incite some one to undertake 
a more detailed examination of the subject. 

ArTHurR M. ScHLESINGER 


The agricultural bloc. By Arthur Capper. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and company, 1922. vii, 171 p.) 

Historians will be inclined to look upon a book on The agricultural 
bloc by no less a person than Senator Capper himself, now chairman of 
the bloc, and from the beginning one of its leaders, as in the nature of 
primary source material. The first two-thirds of it qualifies as source 
material because it gives us the frame of mind and understanding of 
the existing agricultural situation of one of the twelve senators who met 
at Washington at the office of the American farm bureau federation on 
May 9, 1921, and organized the group which popular writers were 
presently calling the ‘‘bloc.’’ The last third of it qualifies as source 
material because in it Senator Capper outlines authoritatively the ac- 
tivities of the bloc from May to the end of the session, the period during 
which were passed the futures trading act, the packer control act, 
and the codperative marketing act, as well as two amendments to the 
farm loan act, an amendment to the federal reserve act providing for an 
agricultural representative on the board, and an amendment to the war 
finance corporation act providing for loans to agriculture. The twelve 
senators will forgive us if we do not have all their faith in the potency 
of these measures to lift agriculture out of the Slough of Despond. 
Nevertheless, Senator Capper is surely right in saying that if the bloc 
had never been formed, congress would still be talking about these 
measures. The bloc did get action, at a time when action was very much 
needed, at least by the administration. 

Senator Capper renders a service by speaking clearly on a few points 
upon which there is some confusion. Heé says on one point: ‘‘In fact, it 
was hardly necessary for the group to make a more definite program than 
merely to unite on non-partisan lines in support of agricultural measures 
when they came before the senate’’ (page 143). Thus the bloc was 
a loose organization without a definite program. Again, he says that 
the group did not specifically regard the revenue bill, with its fight 
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over the excess profits tax, a part of its program (page 157). Lastly, 
he points out that the ‘‘farm tariff bloc,’’ so called, was a different 
group from the regular bloc, though it included many of the same senators. 
He even goes as far as to say that the tariff had never been a part of the 
bloe’s program (page 148). This statement seems extreme, for as late 
as August, 1921, Senator Kenyon was trying to work out a tariff program 
for the bloc and even called for outside assistance upon it, which was 
duly provided for him for two months. Moreover, when the ‘‘farm tariff 
bloc”’ did split off a few weeks later, under the leadership of the rampant 
protectionist, Senator Gooding of Idaho, it appeared to the public as the 
tariff committee of the bloc, and even paraded itself as such for a short 
period. Senator Capper was willing to follow Senator Gooding’s lead 
in this matter. Senator Kenyon never was. 

Senator Capper, in his analysis of the agricultural situation in the 
first ten chapters, and in his program for agriculture in the last chapter, 
virtually outlines a national agricultural policy. His first premise is a 
good one, namely, that the nation has ‘‘ passed into a new economic era 
in which the balance between agriculture and the other industries must 
be more carefully safeguarded’’ (page 11). But presently we discover 
that safeguarding the balance means to him keeping the population 
about equally divided between farm and city, or at least preventing 
any further decrease in the percentage of the population living on farms. 
The ‘‘impending decline’’ in agriculture which disturbs him is a decline 
in the proportion of the population living on farms. He says that ‘‘a 
continued growth in commercial and industrial America, if accomplished 
by reaching out to distant countries for food, would be accompanied by 
a decline of the American farmer to a lower grade of living’’ (page 20). 
This last statement gives the clue to his program of amelioration. Im- 
provements in marketing, credit, and transportation are to help greatly. 
They will reduce the number living in cities from the profits of handling 
the farmers’ products. But after all, the real solution is tariff protection 
for agriculture. We must allow no food nor textiles to be imported which 
can be produced at home. To be sure, a tariff does not help with most 
farm products at present; but the time is soon coming when we will 
cease to export them, and we must have our protection ready well in 
advarce. 

The foregoing is hardly a fair sample of the quality of Senator Cap- 
per’s understanding. He reasons thus poorly only when he is dealing 
with questions with broader economic aspects such as the tariff, price 
levels, the incidence of freight costs, the distribution of the benefits of 
improvements, the relation between farm population and farm incomes. 
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There is much good analysis of the concrete immediate aspects of agricul- 
tural finance, codperative marketing, and the like. 

Above all, in using this volume, one must not forget that Senator 
Capper is a republican statesman. 2m See 


A history of commerce. By Clive Day. [Revised and enlarged.] 
(New York: Longmans, Green, and company, 1922. x, 676 p. 
$2.50) 

That this well-known and useful manual should have a war edition 
is not surprising, when one remembers the prominence of the author in 
the conference at Versailles. The year 1914 is taken to be an important 
turning point in the history of commerce, but this position is neither 
demonstrated nor proved. The new part of the book contains five 
chapters on exports, imports, transportation, and finance in European 
countries and in the United States during the period 1914-1920. As in 
the older part, so in the new, there is a notable absence of information 
about internal trade, storage, and the informal organization of demand 
and supply. The treatment of the obvious in commerce makes the book 
unsatisfactory for advanced students but eminently suitable for be- 
ginners in history or economics. 


The foundations of American nationality. By Evarts Boutell Greene. 
(New York: The American book company, 1922) 

New college textbooks in history are commonly advertised as ‘‘en- 
tirely different’’; but there are so many new ventures that it is now 
becoming difficult to hit upon a new idea. A publisher’s agent recently 
informed me that the text he represented was written from a ‘‘new 
point of view,’’ which was that it ‘‘omitted much of the factual ma- 
terial.”’ It did. Needless to say Professor Greene has not attempted 
to write history, even for college students, by omitting the facts. He 
knows that the students can *e relied upon to do that for themselves. 
He has endeavored to provide them with a ‘‘manual which will embody 

the enlarged knowledge and the new points of view made pos- 
sible by the results of research in recent years.’’ I sometimes wish 
I had written a college textbook so that I might be in a position to 
say that the best college text in history is the worst — that the idea 
is in itself a pernicious one. Not being free to say that, I will say 
that if it is well that college students should have a manual of facts, 
well selected, conveniently arranged, presented in readable form and 
with judicious comment, with marginal word guides and excellent sug- 
gestions for the ‘‘further reading’’ which students do not do because 
the text makes it unnecessary — if college students ought to have such 
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a text, then this one is the best there is for American colonial history. 
Professor Greene’s volume is intended to be used with the volume 
by Professor Fish on The development of American nationality, 
which was published in 1913; and the two volumes together 
constitute probably the best college text on American history. 
The most: serious criticism likely to be made by teachers is that Pro- 
fessor Greene’s book on the colonial period is longer by some fifty pages 
than that of Professor Fish. These books, like most college texts in 
history, are designed also for the ‘‘general reader.’’ If the general 
reader needs to know history, Professor Greene’s book will ‘‘meet the 
requirements’’ of such a reader; but it probably will not meet his de- 
sires. It will be found to contain too many facts, and to be too ac- 
curate, restrained, and qualified in the presentation to arouse and hold 
the attention of that much-sought but elusive creature. 


CarL BECKER 


The Bozeman trail. Historical accounts of the blazing of the over- 
land routes into the northwest, and the fights with Red Cloud’s 
warriors. By Grace Raymond Hebard and E. A. Brinistool, with 
an introduction by General Charles King, U.S.V. Two volumes. 
(Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark company, 1922. 346, 306 p.) 

These are welcome and confusing volumes. No one knows the history 
of Wyoming better than Professor Hebard, whose name is given first 
of the co-authors. For many years she has been a devoted laborer in 
the fields of Indian romance and western antiquarian investigation. 

She has classified the facts relating to Wyoming with a thoroughness 

that is a thing for emulation by other scholars in near-by states. And 

in this new work she has made a positive contribution to our knowledge. 

The Bozeman trail was a minor thoroughfare among the roads of the. 
western plains. Like many a struggling modern railroad it suffered 
from lack of terminals. It began near Julesburg, Colorado, and ended 
at Virginia City, Montana. It picked up what was a local traffic, and 
delivered it after rough adventure in a region that grew slowly and 
from other causes. The California trail, the Oregon trail, and the 

Santa Fe road have all received more detailed attention than this. 

They began earlier, lasted longer, and carried their thousands for the 

scores that traveled the Bozeman route. But none of them had a 

more varied life. It is typical of the main continental routes that the 

Indians soon gave up the hopeless task of withstanding the rush of mi- 

gration. The outbreaks of 1864 were the only troubles that for a long 

time put a major trail out of use. Along the Bozeman trail, however, 
the Indian was never reconciled. The very first travelers found the 
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Sioux menacing. The efforts of the army to police and protect failed, 
and the war department permitted the efforts of its forces to be ham- 
pered by the need for caring for the women and children that were 
allowed to be taken to the field by husbands in the service. The in- 
efficiency of American Indian administration is nowhere more clearly 
visible. Eventually Red Cloud, the great chief who made the defense 
of eastern Wyoming his life work, had the rare satisfaction of forcing 
the United States to withdraw from his domain. There are few occa- 
sions in Indian relationships when the white gave back what he had 
taken. The retreat of the United States and the dismantling of the 
Wyoming forts is a notable event. 

The authors of this treatise have gathered their material from varied 
sources. They have gone into government documents and they have 
drawn upon the shrinking volume of personal recollections. Men who 
knew the details of the Bozeman trail were not too numerous in 1866. 
After the lapse of half a century they are sadly few. The reader knows 
that their tales have been drawn upon, but nowhere in the volumes 
does he find any discussion of the historic value of their evidence, or 
any critical attempt to check the facts. The chapters are not num- 
bered; and until it appears from the internal evidence, there is uncer- 
tainty as to whether the authors have written a passage or have printed 
bodily from some contemporary. The materials are here for a vivid his- 
tory of the Bozeman trail, or for a life of Jim Bridger; but they are in 
notebook form. They are served with running comment of romance. The 
illustrations really illustrate, the maps are excellent, and the form is 
what one expects in a book by Clark. — 
The life and letters of Walter H. Page. By Burton J. Hendrick. In 

two volumes. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and 
company, 1922. x, 436, viii, 437 p. $10.00) 

Of the nearly nine hundred pages of these two volumes but one 
hundred and thirty are given to the period of Walter Page’s life before 
he became the ambassador of the United States government near the 
Court of St. James in 1913. The work becomes, then, The life and 
letters, with particular emphasis on the letters, of five years. Interest 
in the war and in things pertaining to it undoubtedly caused such a divi- 
sion, and relegated to a position of comparative insignificance the do- 
ings of a really important person over a period of almost sixty years. 
One chapter sketches the ‘‘Reconstruction boyhood’’ of a North Caro- 
linian born not quite six years before the outbreak of the civil war. 
Mr. Page’s career as a journalist, editor and publisher, and man of 
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affairs takes two more chapters, while a fourth, entitled ‘‘The Wilsonian 
era begins,’’ links the man of letters with the political game and 
with the new administration. Two-thirds, then, of the first volume and 
all the second are left for the ambassadorship. 

In considering such a production as this there are two points of view 
which must be maintained separately, yet two points which are likely 
to become confused. In the first place there are the letters and other 
documents from Mr. Page’s hand; in the second place there is the 
connective tissue supplied by the compiler. The documents, which 
must be assumed to be a fair sample of the greater mass from which 
they were culled, form a part of the raw material of history. They 
add certain facts to those already available. They picture the personal 
reaction of a man to a highly important and very interesting series of 
events. Criticism of this material, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
cannot be made, although comment on its content may be well in place. 

From Mr. Page’s letters the reader soon gains, as President Wilson 
appears to have done, the impression of a man thoroughly American, 
who found himself intensely sympathetic with, yet at times unsparingly 
critical of, the people among whom he represented his country. So 
long as the world was at peace such an attitude could not fail to build 
higher the structure of good understanding between the two English- 
speaking countries. When war came the situation changed. Not for 
an instant was there any doubt in Mr. Page’s mind about the rights of 
the case; he was, of course, forced to be neutral in his public expressions 
of sentiment in England, but his letters reveal the fact that his 
was at heart a benevolent neutrality. He found his task of urging 
upon the British government the ‘‘cases’’ arising out of the blockade, 
shipment of goods ostensibly to neutral countries, and the like, very 
onerous. He was unable to perceive why his government was in- 
clined to make as much fuss about the diverting of a cargo of mer- 
chandise as it did over the torpedoing of a vessel. In short, he felt 
very keenly that the whole war was a struggle between forces which 
made for advancing civilization and those which would turn back the 
hands of the clock, and he deplored the administration’s failure to see 
the matter as he did. 

Mr. Page was wholly out of sympathy with President Wilson’s course 
during much of the time while the United States was a neutral, and he 
did not hesitate to deliver himself of his inmost thoughts to his intimate 
friends and to those, like Colonel House, who were close to the adminis- 
tration. His communications to the president, while less blunt, were 
very nearly as frank. 
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One feels, when reading the letters Mr. Page wrote, say between the 
early part of 1915 and the latter part of 1916, that he had to some ex- 
tent lost touch with affairs in his own country, that, in his inability to 
gauge from London the temper of the diverse peoples of the United 
States, he was harsh and sometimes unjust in his estimate of the course 
of events at home. Harsh, but apparently not unjust were his re- 
flections upon the conduct of the department of state, especially under 
the ministrations of Mr. Bryan. 

The letters are of unquestioned value in helping to form an estimate 
of the forces at work during those five eventful years. Taken by them- 
selves they render vivid but at times distorted testimony; checked by 
other sources they are illuminating. 

When one turns to the contribution of Mr. Hendrick in supplying the 
‘‘life’’ there arises the feeling that a greater service would have been 
done if the letters alone had been published. Mr. Page was not writing 
history ; he said what he felt in his letters, and his reader may disagree 
with his point of view, with his interpretation of events, and there let 
the matter rest. But Mr. Hendrick purports to write history, or what 
amounts to the same thing in a more or less limited field, when he adds 
explanatory matter or sketches events to give a setting. In doing so he 
has fallen into the pit so often waiting for the feet of biographers, the 
pit of eulogistic, uncritical partisanship. This is the more regrettable 
because Mr. Hendrick writes well and easily, not to say persuasively. 

Lester BuRRELL SHIPPEE 


The farm bureau movement. By Orville Merton Kile. With an intro- 
duction by James Raley Howard. (New York: The Macmillan 
company, 1921. xiv, 282 p. $2.00) 

One is inclined to liken The farm bureau movement to what a biog- 
raphy of a young man might be, written at about his commencement 
age by % very appreciative cousin or aunt meaning to be kindly critical. 
The American farm bureau federation was still in its second year when 
the book was written. Mr. Kile had been for some time assistant repre- 
sentative in the Washington office of the federation. With high serious- 
ness he takes his subject: ‘‘It is generally conceded,’’ he says, ‘‘that a 
collapse of the farm bureau movement would set agriculture back in this 
country a half century’’ (page 277). But did not President Howard 
open the convention of the federation in April, 1921, at which the grain 
marketing committee made its report, with these memorable words: 
‘This morning . . . marks sun-up for American Agriculture’’? 
Truly the twenty months that have lapsed since then have given much 
perspective to the farm bureau movement. 
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Mr. Kile explains, however, that his purpose was not primarily to 
write a history of the movement, but rather to explain it and present its 
underlying purposes and principles, first, to ‘‘those non-agricultural 
groups who may have either a business, political or a social interest’’ 
in it, and second, to its vast unassimilated membership. As such, the 
book is well done, is well organized, and has a good selection of ma- 
terial. Part 1 gives the background of the movement and sums up in 
brief fashion the earlier farmers’ movements and the growth of the 
county agent system. The next two sections trace the development of 
the federation and its early activities. The fourth section analyzes its 
strengths and weaknesses, and the last section relates the movement 
to our national life. 

Historians and readers in general will find most valuable the ex- 
planation of how the farm bureau movement grew out of the county 
agent system (pages 62-124) and that of its present relationship to it 
(pages 211-221) ; for this relationship is indeed involved, so involved 
that even Mr. Kile, who indorses the arrangement, admits that it is due 
for some modifications. 

The analysis of the weaknesses of the farm bureau movement is also 
valuable; but it misses a number of important considerations, 
or else leaves them to be read between the lines. Of course 
under the circumstances the author could not usually be specific. The 
last section betrays, as one would expect, a considerable lack of grasp 
of the operation of broad underlying economic forces. 

J. D. Buack 


The letters of Franklin K. Lane, personal and political. With illustra- 
tions. Edited by Anne Wintermute Lane and Louise Herrick Wall. 
(New York and Boston: Houghton Mifflin company, 1922. xxiv, 
473 p. $5.00) 

Everybody has to throw a stone at any great man in America who 
really brings things to pass. The author of these letters or perhaps the 
editors felt the same impulse that Secretaries Garrison and Lansing and 
a thousand others had felt, and they joined the procession. And the 
publisher’s advertising man thought a good round attack on the broken 
and ill ex-president would sell their book, and consequently the press 
of the country a little while ago carried front-page articles describing 
the occasions and the personal disagreements which showed how another 
‘*high-minded man’’ had found it impossible to live on decent terms 
with Woodrow Wilson. 

The reviewer, therefore, hastened to read the volume to see if the 
publishers did really have a scandal. There were two chapters of 
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letters to close personal friends covering cabinet discussions in war 
time. These chapters show first and most distinctly that Lane himself 
was a bad adviser to the president; that his friends were frequently, if 
not generally, hostile to the administration of which he was a member; 
that Wilson’s cabinet, like the cabinets of Washington, Jackson, and 
Lincoln, wag almost evenly divided on most great questions; and that 
Wilson, like his predecessors, followed his own counsel. The wisdom 
of this is made plain indeed by Lane, who condemns it. That Lane 
could believe that the Germans in 1917 compelled Americans in Berlin 
to submit to an acid bath before leaving the country shows how un- 
balanced his mind had become. And when, at the end of the war, he 
condemns Wilson for poking fun at his cabinet when it urged, upon 
unanimous vote, a continuation of the war till Germany had been 
devastated, he only shows what I have said, namely, that he was a bad 
counselor. It was Lincoln who upbraided Sumner in 1865 because 
at the end of the civil war the latter still wished to continue the methods 
of war. Apparently ‘‘the great men’’ of all countries think the best 
way to make an end of a war is to continue war. Lane was one of 
these, as, indeed, it seems from the chapters in mind the rest of the 
Wilson cabinet were. 

So I found the chapters on cabinet secrets, the condemnation by a 
cabinet member of his chief, as promised by the newspapers, but there 
is no effective attack upon Wilson. Whatever the faults of Wilson, he 
was not wrong in ignoring the wishes of his cabinet in the war crisis. 
Of course one needs to guard against this book as a final story of cabi- 
net attitudes. Lane was growing sour; he apparently was ill; and he 
felt the sting of poverty as he approached the end of his career. There 
will be other letters and diaries bearing upon the conduct and policy 
of that momentous leadership. 

But let us turn to the better and wiser Lane. Lane was a California 
democrat who could win votes from republicans; he was one of those 
house-cleaners of his state who attracted the favorable opinion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ; and because of this he was made a member of the inter- 
state commerce commission in 1906. He became at once the most impor- 
tant member of that body. It was his connection with the commission, 
as well as the fact that he represented ‘‘the coast,’’ that gave him his 
seat in the Wilson cabinet. But Lane was never a democrat in the sense 
that Daniels or Wilson was. He entertained the view that clever leaders 
like Roosevelt and himself must somehow keep the people from making 
fools of themselves. The idea, famous in American history, that democ- 
racy was never really meant in earnest, he was never quite able to ban- 
ish from his mind. His friends were, as a rule, of the same type. 
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letters to close personal friends covering cabinet discussions in war 
time. These chapters show first and most distinctly that Lane himself 
was a bad adviser to the president; that his friends were frequently, if 
not generally, hostile to the administration of which he was a member; 
that Wilson’s cabinet, like the cabinets of Washington, Jackson, and 
Lincoln, was almost evenly divided on most great questions; and that 
Wilson, like his predecessors, followed his own counsel. The wisdom 
of this is made plain indeed by Lane, who condemns it. That Lane 
could believe that the Germans in 1917 compelled Americans in Berlin 
to submit to an acid bath before leaving the country shows how un- 
balanced his mind had become. And when, at the end of the war, he 
condemns Wilson for poking fun at his cabinet when it urged, upon 
unanimous vote, a continuation of the war till Germany had been 
devastated, he only shows what I have said, namely, that he was a bad 
counselor. It was Lincoln who upbraided Sumner in 1865 because 
at the end of the civil war the latter still wished to continue the methods 
of war. Apparently ‘‘the great men”’ of all countries think the best 
way to make an end of a war is to continue war. Lane was one of 
these, as, indeed, it seems from the chapters in mind the rest of the 
Wilson cabinet were. 
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cabinet member of his chief, as promised by the newspapers, but there 
is no effective attack upon Wilson. Whatever the faults of Wilson, he 
was not wrong in ignoring the wishes of his cabinet in the war crisis. 
Of course one needs to guard against this book as a final story of cabi- 
net attitudes. Lane was growing sour; he apparently was ill; and he 
felt the sting of poverty as he approached the end of his career. There 
will be other letters and diaries bearing upon the conduct and policy 
of that momentous leadership. 

But let us turn to the better and wiser Lane. Lane was a California 
democrat who could win votes from republicans; he was one of those 
house-cleaners of his state who attracted the favorable opinion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ; and because of this he was made a member of the inter- 
state commerce commission in 1906. He became at once the most impor- 
tant member of that body. It was his connection with the commission, 
as well as the fact that he represented ‘‘the coast,’’ that gave him his 
seat in the Wilson cabinet. But Lane was never a democrat in the sense 
that Daniels or Wilson was. He entertained the view that clever leaders 
like Roosevelt and himself must somehow keep the people from making 
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racy was never really meant in earnest, he was never quite able to ban- 
ish from his mind. His friends were, as a rule, of the same type. 
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Roosevelt, not Lincoln, was his model ; and the difference is fundamental. 
I have found only one name in all his correspondence, that of James H. 
Barry of San Francisco, that connotes real faith in democracy. His 
very love of William James and his pragmatism is indicative of the 
bent of mind, pragmatism —‘‘what you can get away with.’’ The 
people will do for a plebiscite; but never for a responsible, guiding power 
in any country. Perhaps he was right. Most distinguished Americans 
have ever been of his way of thinking. 

But what delightful friends his were! Benjamin Ide Wheeler, E. M. 
House, Frank Cobb, Robert Lansing, Adolf Miller, and Walton Moore. 
Anyone who knows these men knows that Lane must have been a man 
of charm, even genius—only one half of these would veto what the 
other half voted, possibly the right kind of a group to stimulate one’s 
thought. 

The historian will be interested in the account (pages 260-261) of the 
way Alaska was purchased. The president of the Riggs national bank 
told Lane and others (and produced evidence) at a dinner in 1911 that 
the Russian demonstration made in favor of the United States in 1862 
was financed secretly by order of President Lincoln. It was all done 
through the old Corcoran, or Riggs national bank, and neither congress 
nor the country was to know anything about the matter. When the war 
ended and there was no way to secure the money from congress for 
‘‘war purposes,’’ Alaska was purchased for $1,400,000 and the remainder 
of the purchase money, $5,800,000, was added to cover the cost of the 
demonstration! Secret diplomacy. Gradually we learn more of the 
subterfuges and corruption of the civil war period. It was Dunning 
who showed that $200,000 of the $7,200,000 was added to the price. of 
Alaska to cover the cost of inducing Thaddeus Stevens and others to 
vote the funds for putting the treaty into effect. 

I have indicated that these letters are interesting and important, 
although they do not prove just what their author and the editors may 
have wished them to prove. There is another point. Few men wrote 
more brilliant letters than Secretary Lane. He was a frank and rather 
well-informed philosopher. In one of the letters to Elizabeth (page 
392) he says: 

Your telegram lures as your letter did. But such pleasures are not 
for us, because of our sins. ‘‘And those that are good shall be happy!”’ 
Work. Work. Work. It is the One Supreme. It keeps us from 
being foolish, and doing as fools do. It is needed for the mastery of a 
world that has its destiny written, as surely as we have ours. It is a 


chain and a pair of wings; it binds and it releases. It is the master of 
the creature and the tool of the Creator. It is hell, and it lifts us out 
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of hell and into heaven. It was not known in Paradise, but there could 
be no Paradise without it. A curse and a Savior. 

There was something very gay and very solemn at the same time in 
Lane. He enjoyed his fighting life; he had many friends and he loved 
them. His letters are gems. There must be many others. If he was 
sometimes impractical and sometimes a little too free among the bitterest 
enemies of his own chief and the country’s leader in a trying period, he 
was withal a remarkable and a lovable man, one of the best of his day. 

Wu E. Dopp 


Mormon settlement in Arizona. By James H. McClintock, state his- 
torian of Arizona. (Phoenix: The manufacturing stationers, inc., 
1921. 307 p. $2.10) 

This volume treats in a popular style of the pioneer work of the ‘‘latter- 
day saints,’’ or Mormons, in the agricultural development of Arizona. 
The author, James H. McClintock, was for many years the editor of 
one of the leading newspapers of Arizona and for the past four years 
has served as state historian. The material is largely drawn from in- 
terviews by the writer, from narratives, letters, and diaries of the men 
who took part in the movement, supplemented by the records of the 
local Mormon churches as well as those of the central organization in 
Salt Lake City. Throughout, the author stresses the importance of two 
vital factors, that of codperation among the settlers secured through their 
church organization, and that of vigor of action due to their personal 
habits of simplicity and temperance, 

The value of the book is in the analysis of the southward migrations of 
the Mormons, which shows that the settlements in Arizona form an 
integral part of the general movement of the ‘‘saints’’ in the west. 
The work of the Mormon battalion during the Mexican war in the occu- 
pation of New Mexico and California was part of the initial phase of 
pioneer exploration for favorable locations in the new territory. Fol- 
lowing the decision to locate the central organization in Utah, looking to 
the foundation of the state of Deseret to include practically all of the 
basin of the Colorado with an economic basis of agriculture by irriga- 
tion, this southern movement was inaugurated. Missionaries led by the 
intrepid Hamblin, who won the friendship of the Paiute and Navaho, 
paved the way. Beginning with the unfortunate occupation of the 
Virgin and Muddy valleys, then included in Arizona, migration pushed 
south of the Grand cajion to the valley of the Little Colorado, from 
there to the Salt and Gila valleys, and later to the San Pedro valley with 
other groups in the northern Mexican states. The struggle of the 
planting is well told, but the slow development remains untraced. 
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Though somewhat loosely organized, the book is valuable as an initial 
work describing agricultural beginnings in Arizona. <A chronology of 
the period aids materially in giving unity. The serviceable index, many 
illustrations, photographs, and maps add greatly to the importance of 
the work. A list of place names is especially helpful, since many of the 
settlements are no longer in existence and others have changed names. 
It is disappointing to the historian, however, because few references 
are given in sufficient detail to aid him in the further use of the mass 
of material which the author had at his command. I 

pa C. Rep 


History of the Latin-American nations. By William Spence Robertson. 
(New York and London: D. Appleton and company, 1922. vii, 
617 p. $4.00). 

Professor Robertson follows custom by devoting his opening chapter to 
the physical background and the Indian. Perhaps he introduces too 
much detail about the latter for textbook purposes, but at this point 
the accompanying map will do much to clarify the text. His chapter 
on the European background is an adequate review of fundamental con- 
ditions in Spain and Portugal — to both of which he gives full and im- 
partial treatment — and prepares the reader for his study of colonial 
institutions. After all, these are only transported products of the home 
land, jealously guarded from foreign contamination and little changed in 
the new environment — at least while Spain controlled their destiny. 
His chapter on discovery and conquest is well condensed and properly 
introduces us to the chief characters and the leading geographical areas. 
The two chapters on the Spanish colonial period constitute one of the 
best brief studies yet vouchsafed us. They are institutional rather than 
narrative in treatment, but all essential topics receive attention. The 
author manages to put into less than forty pages the subject of the wars 
of independence. This is a marvel of condensing and self-restraint, when 
we remember the multiplicity of his previous writings on this period. 

Up to this point the author has used about a third of his space. Here 
his trouble really begins, for his fellow craftsmen will have as many 
separate theories as to subsequent treatment as there are individual 
workers. Practice, sanctioned by the compelling example of Garcia 
Calderén and of Shepherd, prescribes one or two chapters to introduce 
the national period in Hispanic American history. Of course we realize 
thet a growing nationality marks the development of each of our southern 
neighbors and that this factor needs to be emphasized as soon as pos- 
sible, but at the same time there are certain factors that are common 
to large sections or to all, and these can best be treated before taking 
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up the story of the individual countries. In fact such introduction will 
elinch the essential points in that story. The author has preferred to 
follow the contrary course, and at the expense of a little repetition. He 
has thereby gained in clearness, but the instructor must do effective liat- 
son service. That, however, is the instructor’s task. 

Brazil for once receives adequate space. One need no longer conceive 
of the southern continent as made up exclusively of Spanish territory 
or be in doubt about the vernacular of its greatest republic. Each of 
her continental fellows receives a separate chapter heading, and so does 
Mexico, and the same attention is judged sufficient for the island repub- 
lies and Central America taken together. Then two chapters conclude 
the narrative — one being devoted to ‘‘Problems and ideals’’ and the 
other to ‘‘Relations with other states.’’ In a measure these replace the 
usual introductory chapters mentioned above. In all, due space — some 
may say undue space — is given to governmental details. 

As a compendium of facts one will find little to criticize in the volume. 
There are a few infelicitous expressions and obvious slips, apparently 
inevitable even with a scholar of Robertson’s reputation. More serious 
from the teaching standpoint are the occasional paragraphs where facts 
are crowded in with very little regard to relationship, previous reference, 
or logical continuity. Students, and even instructors, will find these 
passages hard to handle. The author also falls into the specialist’s mis- 
take of introducing too many minor facts and useless names. He 
might to advantage more often adopt the réle of interpreter. His book 
is a good chronicle. The publishers, however, have not given him maps 
in keeping with the text. 

The excellencies far outweigh these minor defects. The author’s 
knowledge is encyclopedic and accurate. His familiarity with life and 
physical conditions in these countries saves him from many a pitfall 
and adds to the interest and eredibility of his story. His suggestions 
for readings reveal the scholar’s touch and frequent association with 
kindred-minded Hispanists. The book is a boon to scholars and an ac- 
ceptable general treatise which will have a usefulness outside the limits 
of the United States, but here it will do its best service. Taken in con- 
nection with two or three other volumes that have recently appeared in 
the field of Pan-American relations it will contribute the basis of fact 
upon whicl. they all and similar publications must depend for their con- 


tinuing usefulness. 
. Isaac JosLtin Cox 
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The transition of a typical frontier. With illustrations from the life of 
Henry Hastings Sibley, fur trader, first delegate in congress from 
Minnesota territory, and first governor of the state of Minnesota. 
By Wilson Porter Shortridge. (Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta 
publishing company, 1922. v, 186 p. $1.50) 

This monograph is one of the best illustrations of Ranke’s saying: 
‘‘The form is determined by the material.’’ It is a history of Minnesota 
in terms of the major activities of General Sibley, whose papers the 
author exploited; and, while the outline of that history is somewhat 
lacking in amplitude, it is surprisingly logical. The chapter heads epi- 
tomize the story. They are: ‘‘A type of the New England element in the 
west,’’ ‘‘The fur traders’ frontier,’’ ‘‘ Pioneer days on the upper Missis- 
sippi,’’ ‘‘The making of a new territory,’’ ‘‘Territorial politics,’’ ‘‘The 
needs of a new territory.’’ ‘‘The Indian problem on the frontier,’’ 
‘Territorial growth and the organization of a state,’’ ‘‘The advent 
of the railroad,’’ ‘‘The last stand of the Sioux,’’ and ‘‘Pioneer 
dreams come true.’’ In the fur trade, the movement for a new terr'tory, 
territorial politics, state politics, railroad matters, Indian affairs, and 
civilization building after the removal of the Indian menace, General 
Sibley was not merely a prominent participant but an acknowledged 
leader. To a degree rarely equaled, the dynamic process which carried 
the community in the space of fifty years from the primitive to the 
cosmopolitan was in this case matched by the process which developed 
a naturally able man, of strong native character and impressive per- 
sonality, from fur-trader to statesman and man of large affairs. He 
was successively territorial delegate to congress, president of the con- 
stitutional convention, governor of the state, military commander in the 
Sioux war. At all stages of his career, Sibley was also immersed in 
business affairs on a large scale, and these, in some cases, affected his 
relations to the public. 

‘‘The aim of this study,’’ says the author, ‘‘has not only been to fol- 
low the life of Sibley, but also to attempt to portray, as he and other 
pioneers saw it, the gradual evolution of society and industry in the 
upper Mississippi country.’’ The theme is well conceived and wrought 
out in scholarly fashion. The author has performed careful research on 
the main topics; his conclusions are sane and enlightening. In large 
measure he has avoided the temptation which so easily besets the biogra- 
pher of making an impeccable hero of his subject, and while this book 
will probably not be the last word on the violent controversies in which 
Sibley bore a part, it leaves the reader open-minded toward any new 
evidence which may be presented. Yet the book, while in this respect 
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better than the average biography, is something less than « critical study 
of a career aiming at rigorously just and final conclusions. It is in 
spirit a tribute to a distinguished citizen. The reader is almost never 
quite sure how far Sibley’s acts were dictated by regard for the public 
weal and how far they were influenced by business, political, and per- 
sonal considerations. 

But the biographical feature of the book is subordinated, in the au- 
thor’s treatment, to the historical, and as a history of Minnesota’s emer- 
gence from the primitive the work can be highly commended. 

The theme possesses epic possibilities, but these have been only par- 
tially realized. The style is that of the monographist rather than the 
seasoned writer. A good many errors were missed by the proof reader. 
I know of no authority for the middle initial ‘‘M’’ in Henry Dodge’s 
name (page 42). Page 57 has ‘‘member’’ for ‘‘number’’; page 70 has 
‘‘eountries’’ for ‘‘counties’’ in two successive lines; and there are other 
typographical slips which ought to have been eliminated. Fortunately, 
there are few statements of fact to which exception can be taken, and 
after all deductions have been made, on the grounds mentioned, the 
little book is a distinct and valuable contribution to the literature of 
frontier history; and without reaching a high plane of literary excel- 
lence, it is a virile, interesting book to read. Semen Sense 
Charles Sealsfield, ethnic elements and national problems in his works. 

By B. A. Uhlendorf. Reprinted from ‘‘Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Geschichtsblatter,’’ Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen _his- 
torischen Gesellschaft von Illinois-Jahrgang 1920-21, volumes 20-21. 
(Chicago: Deutsch-Amerikanische historische Gesellschaft von 
Illinois, 1922. viii, 242 p.) 

The author’s conviction that the writings of Karl Anton Postl under 
the name of Charles Sealsfield constitute an important contribution to 
the writing of American history brought forth this monograph, which 
has all the earmarks of tireless research. Sealsfield is presented as a 
student of history, an original thinker of unusual depth, steeped in the 
fundamental principles of Herder’s philosophy of history, a keen ob- 
server of the historical process on the frontier in the southwest in the 
twenties and thirties, who formulated and in a way accomplished ‘‘the 
task which Professor Turner set to American historiography’? many 
years later. In view of the fact that Sealsfield’s name is all but un- 
known to the historical profession in this country, it would appear that 
Mr. Uhlendorf has allowed his enthusiasm for his ‘‘find’’ to overpower 
his sober judgment. 
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The monograph is a detailed study of passages portraying American 
types, describing social, political, economic, and religious conditions, 
and offering philosophical reflections, in the novels of the son of a 
German-Moravian farmer and wine-grower, whose unhappy life in the 
Roman Catholic priesthood drove him a fugitive to America, where he 
found a very hopeful situation in contrast with Metternich-ridden 
Europe. These novels appeared in the years 1834 and 1843. The scope 
of Sealsfield’s writings is indicated by the chapter headings of the mon- 
ograph: ‘‘Colonization,’’ ‘‘Relation of Indians to the white race,’’ 
‘‘Great historical events,’’ (revolutionary war, Louisiana purchase, 
second war with England, Texas revolution, three great statesmen — 
Washington, Monroe, Jefferson), ‘‘Liberty and equality,’’ ‘‘General 
retrogression politically, economically, and socially,’’ ‘‘Kentuckians,”’’ 
‘“Backwoods settlers,’ ‘‘The French element and the American planter 
in Louisiana,’’ ‘‘Negroes and slavery,’’ ‘‘The German element,’’ ‘‘New 
York and New England types,’’ and ‘‘ National character.’’ As a piece 
of research carefully and critically executed, Mr. Uhlendorf’s study 
justifies itself, but it adds very little to what was already known. Seals- 
field’s scrupulous care to conceal his German origin prevented him 
from writing what might have been a real contribution to the history 
of German immigration. Mr. Uhlendorf asserts that the novels stim- 
ulated the desire in the German heart to emigrate to America; but he 
offers no proof, other than that they were written in German and 
appeared at a time of political and social unrest. 

George M. STEPHENSON 


New viewpoints in American history. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
(New York: The Macmillan company, 1922. 299 p. $2.40) 

Mr. Schlesinger’s New viewpoints in American history is an excellent 
illustration of the fact that the historian does not rise above his fellow 
beings in seeing the world through his own eyes. We all have our pre- 
judices, which we excuse as our ‘‘points of view’’ and dignify by the 
magic word ‘‘interpretation.’’ In this volume Mr. Schlesinger in a 
very scholarly fashion depicts some of the prejudices current among 
students of American history. The twelve chapter, or rather essay, 
titles suggest at first an equal number of ‘‘viewpoints,’’ but a reading 
of the book itself dispels that notion. Only six such viewpoints, namely, 
the racial, the geographic, the economic, the legalistic, the philosophic, 
and the feministic, are clearly brought out by the author. 

The first and second chapters of the volume deal respectively with 
the first two opposing interpretations of American history. In attempt- 
ing to explain why we are what we are, the follower of the former 
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theory will allege that we are a nation of immigrants and that our 
civilization is largely the result of the blending into one composite 
whole of the different peoples who came to our shores. But scarcely 
has he finished when the disciple of the geographic interpretation of 
American history will say that the reason for the immigrant’s develop- 
ing a civilization different from that of his brethren in Europe is to be 
found in the different surroundings here, such as soil, climate, and 
frontier conditions in general. Therefore American history should be 
studied from the geographic rather than from other points of view. 

Both of these theories must take back seats upon the arrival of the 
economic viewpoint. For such is the latter’s domineering position, that 
the entire volume may, in some respects, be considered a discussion of 
the economic interpretation of American history. While this bias per- 
meates every viewpoint, nevertheless six chapters, or about half of thé 
book, are almost exclusively devoted to the development of the economic 
only. These cover the entire period of American history since the 
discovery, and follow paths beaten by Lybyer, Turner, the author him- 
self, and Beard. 

Perhaps the two most significant chapters of this series are those deal- 
ing with ‘‘The foundations of the modern era’’ and ‘‘The riddle of the 
parties.’’ In the first of these Mr. Schlesinger very brilliantly suggests 
the colonial period, that from the revolution to the civil war, and the 
one since the great struggle, as parallels to the ancient, medieval, and 
modern periods of world history. The threescore years since the great 
rebellion are completely dominated by the economic revolution and 
therefore political fracases are mere gewgaws when compared with 
changes wrought on our lives by the somewhat tardy arrival of the 
industrial revolution. Consequently, the author is talking to a sympa- 
thetic audience when he joyfully exclaims that ‘‘the historians are 
beginning to give less attention to Southern reconstruction and more 
to Northern reconstruction, since the financial and industrial reorganiza- 
tion, of the North has proved to be of greater enduring importance’’ 
(page 249). 

Economic change produced havoc in political alignments. Conditions 
changed but political organizations did not, and therefore the real 
struggle goes on among the different sections within the party who 
share nothing in common save the roof of a traditional party name. 
No wonder, then, that ‘‘the progressive wings of the opposite parties 
have more points of similarity than the opposite wings of the same par- 
ty’’ (page 281). 

While the racial and geographic viewpoints receive prominence, and 
the economic one dominance, the legalistic and philosophic factors are 
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not overlooked by the author. The chapter dealing with the former is 
especially valuable in dispelling the notion that South Carolina has been 
the only sinner in trying to disrupt the national government, and treats 
American history as a struggle between the central and state govern- 
ments. 

The philosophic viewpoint represents those who regard history as 
a struggle between the old and the new. ‘‘From one point of view,’’ 
says the author, ‘‘ American History may be regarded as a succession of 
new generations ruthlessly elbowing aside older and effete generations’’ 
(page 113). The discussion of this attitude toward history is particu- 
larly good in the essay on ‘‘Radicalism and conservatism in American 
history’’ and may be criticized for its brevity only. This is particularly 
true of the part assigned to American history; and almost to the very 
end of the chapter the reader wonders why the discussion, though so 
thought-provoking, has been brought into a book of this nature. 

Probably the ‘‘newest’’ of the new viewpoints is the feministic, 
or the one discussed in the essay entitled ‘‘The role of women in Ameri- 
ean history.’’ The author very pertinently remarks that, according to 
the standard histories, it is doubtful whether women have ever con- 
tributed anything worthy of record; one might go a step farther and 
even doubt the very existence of women in America so far as our text- 
books are concerned. Mr. Schlesinger succeeds very well in his purpose 
in showing the significant participation of the ‘‘weaker sex’’ in the 
affairs of the nation. Frontier life, the revolutionary and civil wars, 
as well as the modern reform movements testify to the tremendous, the 
unrecognized, importance of the part played by women in the affairs 
of the nation. This femaleological interpretation of American history 
is particularly significant since it reveals a tale of woe and oppression 
practiced by one half of the human family over the other. One feels 
despondent at this thought because it sets a bad precedent and justifies 
a vengeful attitude on the part of the women as they are rapidly 
coming into their own. Perhaps all will yet be well, and woman may 
once more show her tolerant rather than her vindictive side. Never- 
theless man ought to sit up and take notice and, from the sheer motive of 
self-protection, should not lose a moment’s time in becoming the stoutest 
champion of equal rights for both sexes. 

On the whole, Mr. Schlesinger’s very illuminating volume marks a 
significant departure from traditional American historiography. 
Though in outline form, it is perhaps the most serious attempt at the 
organization of American social history, and let us hope it is only the 
herald of future arrivals. Though primarily intended for the student, 
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the book is quite comprehensible to the layman, who will carry away 
from it impressions far worthier and more lasting than from the average 
textbook. If we are to quarrel with the author at all, it would be along 
the line of organization rather than that of content. The volume might 
prove to be more effective if it were organized to present a number of 
viewpoints rather than a series of essays. A number of chapters 
might have to be broken up and used to reénforce others, but that would 
not detract from the value of the book. As a matter of fact, the break- 
ing up of the essay on ‘‘The decline of aristocracy’’ and using its frag- 
ments to support the economic and geographic viewpoints would be very 
effective. 

The book is undoubtedly a product of the ‘‘new history’’ and has as 
its ideal the understanding of life in the present through a study of 
that of the past. History in the hands of such men as the author 
becomes not a chronicle of the lives of men or of nations, but a study 
of the life of man. Seen St Come 
History of Indiana. By Logan Esarey. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and company, 1922. xii, 362 p.) 

This book has been written for use as a text evidently in the seventh 
or eighth grades of the elementary school. It is representative of the 
new order of state histories for schools that is rapidly displacing the old. 
That means at least four things. First, the book is devoted largely to 
the social, economic, intellectual, and religious phases, instead of to the 
political and military. Of the thirty-one chapters, only nine are given 
to politics and war. Second, the method of treatment is topical instead 
of chronological. Third, there is no attempt to exalt unduly the ‘‘great- 
ness’’ of Indiana and Indianians. The story of the state and its people 
is told sanely and in good literary style. Fourth, the author has followed 
the principle that state history should be studied in connection with our 
national history for the purpose of getting the proper historical setting, 
and in the suggestions given at the close of each chapter, he frequently 
refers to specific sections or chapters in one of the standard textbooks 
in American history suitable for the seventh or eighth grades with the 
recommendation that these sections or chapters should be read in con- 
nection with the topics in Indiana history under consideration. In 
these suggestions the author has also given references to standard works 
and published source material on Indiana history for further reading. 
Unless, however, the school children of Indiana are more highly favored 


than those of other states, these citations will prove largely gratuitous 
and useless. 
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There is one feature in this book that the reviewer has not seen in 
any other school state history. Appended to each chapter is a reprint 
of some official document pertaining to the history of Indiana, or an 
extract from the journal, diary, or personal recollections of some Indiana 
pioneer, or an excerpt from some noteworthy work on Indiana history. 
These appendixes ought to be very il!uminating to the young readers 
for whom the book is intended. A few words of introduction, however, 
to some of the extracts from journals, diaries, and recollections would 
have given them greater definiteness of meaning and would have added 
to their usefulness as illustrative material. Moreover, some of them 
do not fit very well where they are placed, as, for example, those 
appended to chapters 23, 28, and 29. 

The book is well illustrated with pictures of historical scenes and 
characters and with maps and drawings. Many of the historical scenes 
appear, however, to be pictures from the centennial pageant held in 
Indiana in 1916, but, if that is the case, there is no word of explanation 
to that effect. There is, moreover, no map of Indiana later than 1833. 
A series of maps showing the increase in the number of counties in 
Indiana would have been very helpful and suggestive. 

The order of the chapters does not always appear logical. It is quite 
satisfactory up to and including chapter 17. But thereafter the chap- 
ters are somewhat jumbled. Chapter 25 on ‘‘A political revolution’’ 
should have come between chapters 20 and 21, and chapter 22 on ‘‘A 
state school system’’ ought to have been placed after chapter 24. More- 
over, chapter 28 on ‘‘State politics since 1860’’ should have come either 
before chapter 25 or after chapter 30. As the chapters now stand, the 
unity of thought and the continuity of the story are interrupted several 
times in the latter part of the book. 

On the whole, the book is a very good piece of work and should prove 
very effective in the field for which it has been written. 

E. M. ViIoLeTTe 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


The annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association is 
to be held at Oklahoma City and Norman, Oklahoma, on March 29-31. 
The committee on arrangements has provided a most interesting program, 
the academic monotony of which is to be broken by lunches, dinners, and 
receptions. At a dinner tendered by the Oklahoma historical society 
on March 29, welcoming addresses will be given by the president of the 
local society and by the governor of the state. After these the president 
of the association, Mr. Solon J. Buck, will read his presidential address, 
‘The future of history in the Mississippi valley.’’ The next day at 
luncheon the speakers will be President Stratton D. Brooks and Dean 
J. S. Buchanan of the university. 

The first session will open at ten o’clock on Thursday morning, March 
29, and will be devoted to the subject of the southwestern border. The 
papers will be as follows: ‘‘The Louisiana-Texas frontier during the 
Aaron Burr conspiracy,’’ by Mr. Isaac J. Cox; ‘‘Notes on the coloniza- 
tion of Texas,’’ by Mr. Eugene C. Barker; ‘‘A filibustering expedition 
of 1836,’’ by Miss Grace Nute; and ‘‘The St. Louis legion in the Mexican 
war,’’ by Mr. E. M. Violette. At the afternoon session, Mr. Ralph P. 
Bieber will discuss ‘‘Some aspects of the Santa Fe trail, 1848-1880,’’ and 
Miss Harriet Smither will give an account of ‘‘The English abolition 
movement and the annexation of Texas.’’ These papers will be followed 
by one on ‘‘Southern railroads, 1850-1860,’’ by Mr. R. S. Cotterill; one 
on ‘‘The winning of Kansas, 1854-1858,’’ by Mr. Cornelius J. Brosnan ; 
and one on ‘‘Voluntary military organizations just previous to the civil 
war,’’ by Mr. T. G. Gronert. 

To the morning session on Friday has been assigned the general topic 
of the Indians. The following papers will be read: ‘‘The Caddoan 
Indians of Oklahoma and adjacent states,’’ by Mr. Joseph B. Thoburn; 
**Comanche civilization,’’ by Mr. Daniel Becker; and ‘‘The spirit of 
Soonerland,’’ by Mr. E. E. Dale. At the meeting of the history teachers’ 
section in the afternoon there will be presented the following: ‘‘Com- 
munity civics and the development of citizenship,’’ by Mr. F. V. Aber- 
nathy; ‘‘Latin-American history in the high school,’’ by Miss Floy 
Dawson ; and ‘‘An interpretation of recent American history,’’ by Mr. 
James C. Malin. The war between the states will receive attention in 
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the evening. At that session Miss Lucy Simmons will read a paper on 
‘‘The relations of Sterling Price with Jefferson Davis’’; Mr. David Y. 
Thomas will follow with a paper on ‘‘Kentucky and Missouri in the 
confederacy’’; Mr. Fred A. Shannon will discuss ‘‘The mercenary factor 
in the creation of the union army, 1861-1865’’; and Mr. Thomas P. 
Martin will read a paper on ‘‘Some questions in the history of Anglo- 
American relations, 1830-1865.’’ 

On Saturday morning there will be a meeting which will attract those 
interested in the promotion of local history. The papers will be: ‘‘Col- 
lecting and housing historical materials,’’ by Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker; 
‘‘Publication activities of a state historical society,’’ by Mr. Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh ; and ‘‘The state survey: its methods and possibilities,’’ 
by Mr. Herbert A. Kellar. The discussion will be lead by Mr. Dallas 
T. Herndon and Mr. John W. Oliver. At the afternoon session three 
papers will be read: ‘‘The agricultural development of Coloradd terri- 
tory, 1858-1865,’’ by Mr. J. L. Kingsbury; ‘‘The economic basis of the 
populist movement in Iowa,’’ by Mr. H. C. Nixon; and ‘‘The genesis of 
the American steel navy, 1880-1890,’’ by Mr. W. I. Brandt. 

Plans are being made for an excursion at the close of the meeting to 
places of historic interest in Oklahoma. 


The Michigan historical commission has published the ‘‘Prize essays 
written by pupils of Michigan schools in the local history contest for 
1920-1921’ as its Bulletin number 15. This essay contest was arranged 
by the Michigan organization of the Daughters of the American revo- 
lution and the Michigan state federation of women’s clubs. 


Professor Lawrence Henry Gipson of Wabash college has had reprint- 
ed his little pamphlet on The historical monograph which he uses as a 
manual to guide his students in undergraduate courses. The booklet 
has instructions on the methods of attacking a subject, of seeking and 


evaluating material, and of putting the finished product into proper 
form. 


Two contributions of especial timeliness appear in the American 
economic review for December, 1922. One is the ‘‘ Economic philosophy 
of co-operation’’ by E. G. Nourse of the Iowa state college, and the 
other ‘‘A unique situation in economic theory,’’ by O. Fred Boucke. 
The third article of this number, by Shirley D. Southworth, discusses 
‘*Some recent problems in public utility valuation and regulation.’’ 


Jacob A. Swisher’s ‘‘History of the organization of counties in Iowa”’ 
fills most of the October, 1922, issue of the Jowa journal of history and 
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politics. This article, as explained by the editor, supplements ‘‘the two 
monographs written by F. H. Garver on the History of the establishment 
of counties in Iowa and the Boundary history of the counties of Iowa 
which were published in the Jowa journal of history and politics, vol- 
umes VI and vil.’’ 


For November, 1922, the Palimpsest takes a plunge into recent history 
when it prints ‘‘That 1900 football team’’ by John Ely Briggs and 
‘*The world’s series of 1891’’ by Chester H. Kirby. The December is- 
sue turns backward somewhat with ‘‘The passing of Homer’’ (the Iowa 
town, not the mythical Greek) by Bessie L. Lyon, and the story of 
‘*Pilot Grove’’ by O. A. Garretson. 


In the October, 1922, Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly there 
is an account of ‘‘The McGuffey society at the Logan elm,’’ and papers 
on the ‘‘Marion centennial celebration,’’ by J. Wilbur Jacoby; ‘‘The 
story of a flag,’’ by General J. Warren Keifer; and ‘‘Exploration of 
the Mound City group,’’ by William C. Miles. This issue also has the 
index for volume 31 and one for the minutes of the thirty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the society. 


Fairfax Harrison publishes in the October, 1922, Virginia magazine of 
history and biography the story of ‘‘Western explorations in Virginia 
between Lederer and Spotswood’’ (a chapter from ‘‘Landmarks of Old 
Prince William’’). The efforts of Cadwallader Jones, in the last quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century, form the subject of most of the paper. 
Jones’s map, which depicts Lake ‘‘Illoinoise’’ and a part of the Ohio 
river to the northwest, is reproduced. 


William G. Bek’s tenth article on ‘‘The followers of Duden’’ appears 
in the Missouri historical review for October, 1922. Other articles in 
this number are ‘‘ Alexander MecNair,’’ by Walter B. Stevens; ‘‘The 
Grand river country,’’ by E. W. Stephens; ‘‘A true story of the border 
war,’’ by B. F. Blankton; the fifth installment of Wiley Britton’s ‘‘Pio- 
neer life in southwest Missouri’’; and ‘‘Shelby’s expedition to Mexico,’’ 
by John N. Edwards. 


The second installment of Carl Brand’s ‘‘Know-nothing party in In- 
diana’’ appears in the Indiana magazine of history for September, 1922. 
The presidential campaign of 1856 forms the thesis of this portion of the 
study. Other articles in this number are ‘‘Early normal schools, As- 
cension academy,’’ by John C. Cheney; ‘‘Indiana primary laws,’’ by 
J. F. Connell; ‘‘Crawford county,’’ by H. H. Pleasant; and ‘‘The de- 
portation of the Pottawattomies,’’ by B. F. Stuart. 
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In Minnesota historical news for January, 1923, it is announced that 
‘*a series of influential letters written by Paul Hjelm-Hansen in 1869, 
describing an extensive journey in Otter Tail, Douglas, and other west- 
ern counties, has been found, printed in an old newspaper, the Nordisk 
Folkeblad, the files of which are preserved by the Minnesota historical 
society.’’ ‘‘The letters constitute a mine of detailed, first-hand infor- 
mation, useful and interesting to the student of settlement in Minnesota.”’ 


The Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography prints the first 
part of A. T. Volwiler’s account of ‘‘George Croghan and the westward 
movement, 1741-1782.’’ The author, who was Harrison research fellow 
at the University of Pennsylvania, made use of much manuscript ma- 
terial found in the library of the Historical society of Pennsylvania, and, 
judging by the account as far as it is carried in this number of the 
Magazine, has added something of importance to the knowledge of the 
region about the Ohio and Lake Erie in ante-revolution days. 


An interesting little book by Mme. Adrien Loir entitled Charles-Alez- 
andre Lesueur, artiste et savante francais en Amérique de 1816 4 1839 
(Le Havre: Muséum d’histoire naturelle, 1920) contains a brief sketch 
of Lesueur’s career in the United States and has reproductions of forty- 
two drawings which he made while in the country. Many of these draw- 
ings are of considerable value as depicting frontier scenes in various 
parts of the Mississippi valley. In the text is embodied some portion of 
Lesueur’s own observations written down at the time. 


One of the articles of general interest to all students of American his- 
tory since the civil war in the Hispanic American historical review for 
November, 1922, is that by A. Curtis Wilgus on ‘‘James G. Blaine and 
the Pan-American movement.’’ The other contributions to this issue 
are in the more specialized field of Latin-American history ; they include 
‘‘Some reflections on the Cabildo as an institution,’’ by William Whatley 
Pierson, Jr.; ‘‘Social life in Brazil in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’’ by Gilberto Freyre; and ‘‘Spanish seamen in the new world dur- 
ing the colonial period,’’ by Paul S. Taylor. 


Warren K. Moorehead’s recent volume, A report on the archaeology of 
Maine (Andover, Massachusetts: Andover press, 1922, 272 p. Maps and 
plates) deals mainly with the burials of the so-called ‘‘red paint people’’ 
and throws much light upon the customs of this prehistoric tribe. Dur- 
ing the period covered by the report, from 1912 to 1921, the members 
of the survey party traveled at least fifty-five hundred miles, and the 
account is necessarily fragmentary as the investigators moved from 
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place to place. The book is well printed, profusely illustrated, and 
supplied with a table of contents, an index, and a bibliography. 


In the double number of the Journal of the Illinois state historical 
society (April-July, 1921), the leading article is by T. E. Musselman on 
the ‘‘History of the birds of Illinois.’’ Other contributions are ‘‘Lin- 
coln as I knew him,’’ by Charles 8. Zane; ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln in con- 
gress, 1847-1849,’’ by Charles O. Paulin; ‘‘Pioneers of Macon county,’’ 
by N. M. Baker; ‘‘Pioneers of Coles county,’’ by Mrs. Joseph C. Dole; 
a ‘‘Brief history of David McCoy and family,’’ by Edwin H. Van Pat- 
ten; and ‘‘Camp Roosevelt, builder of boys,’’ by Lillian Ewertsen. The 
Journal has published as a separate the index to volume 13, covering the 
numbers issued from April, 1920, to January, 1921. 


The seventh Yearbook of the Swedish historical society of America 
(St. Paul, 1922) contains, in addition to accounts of routine business 
affairs of the organization, three contributions of particular interest to 
historians of the Mississippi valley. Judge Andrew Holt tells about 
‘Characteristics of the early Swedish settlers in Minnesota.’’ George 
M. Stephenson writes ‘‘Some footnotes to the history of Swedish immi- 
gration from about 1855 to about 1865,’’ and also prints a series of 
‘‘Typical ‘America letters,’ ’’ — letters written by Swedish immigrants, 
settled in Illinois and, Iowa, to relatives and friends in the old country. 
The letters are published both in the original and in translation. 


The William and Mary college quarterly for October, 1922, prints a 
series of documents emanating from democratic societies of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky in 1793 and 1794. These documents, which 
are transcripts from manuscripts possessed by the Library of congress, 
deal particularly with the distress caused by the closure of the Mississippi 
by the Spaniards. Some of them are resolutions adopted by one society 
and sent for approval to others; some, general addresses to citizens; anc 
one, a ‘‘Remonstrance of the citizens west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains,’’ directed to ‘‘The president and congress of the United States 
of America.’’ These papers bear witness to the intense interest western- 
ers had in the unencumbered navigation of the Mississippi, and to their 
belief that congress was sectional in its outlook and inclined to ignore 
the complaints of citizens dwelling between the Appalachians and the 
river. 


The double number of the Michigan history magazine for 1922 (no 
months specified) contains a long list of articles on a number of topics, 
with a poem or two inserted to give variety. Most of the contributions 
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are reminiscences or biographical sketches. ‘‘L. O. W.’’ furnishes an 
account of the ‘‘Source material of the Detroit public library as sup- 
plied by the acquisition of the Burton historical collection,’’ in which 
he deals largely with the manuscripts which are included in this collec- 
tion. (Perhaps some of these documents will appear from time to time 
in this magazine.) In ‘‘What about Michigan archeology?’’ George 
R. Fox tells what has been printed on the subject and laments that so 
little has yet been done in so important a field, but suggests what might 
be done to stimulate research. Harry Beets’s account of ‘‘ Dutch journal- 
ism in Michigan’’ contains a list of Dutch newspapers and periodicals. 


La question de la Louisiane, 1796-1806, by F. P. Renaut, appeared 
originally in the Revue de l’histoire des colonies frangais in 1918. It 
has been reprinted as a book of 242 pages and is to be added to the list 
of the works dealing with the matter of the Louisiana purchase. While 
the text brings out no new or startling facts or conclusions the book is a 
convenience since it reprints several of the important documents not 
always easily accessible. Among these are ‘‘Instructions données au 
général Pérignon par le directoire 4 la date du 20 messidor An 1v,”’ 
‘«Traité conclu entre la France et 1’Espagne 4 la date du 27 Juin 1796,’’ 
as well as the ‘‘Projet de traité proposé par le directoire exécutif 4 la 
date du 8 juillet 1796,’’ ‘‘Traité préliminaire et secret conclu a Saint- 
Ildefonse, le ler octobre 1800 entre la France et 1’Espagne,’’ ‘‘ Rapport 
de Talleyrand 4 1’Empereur au sujet du ‘Mémoire sur les Florides’ 
remis par Monroe,’’ and ‘‘Rapport de M. de le Prince de Talleyrand a 
1’Empereur Napoléon.”’ 


Joseph J. Thompson supplies two of the articles in the Illinois Catho- 
lic historical review of July, 1922. These are ‘‘ Along the historic Illi- 
nois,’’ and a continuation of the study of ‘‘The Illinois part of the dio- 
cese of Vincennes.’’ Milo M. Quaife has a contribution to the discus- 
sion of ‘‘ Points in Illinois history,’’ which was found in the April issue 
of this magazine. Mr. Quaife comments on such moot ‘‘points’’ as 
‘*Who were the first white men to reach the Illinois country and the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers?’’ ‘‘Is there any foundation for the be- 
lief that a serious quarrel existed between La Salle and the members of 
the Jesuit order?’’ ‘‘The origin of the name Chicago,’’ and the ‘‘Loea- 
tion of Father Pinet’s mission of the Guardian Angel.’’ Other articles 
in this number are ‘‘ Missionary adventurers among the Peorias,’’ by the 
Reverend J. B. Culemans; ‘‘Colonel John Montgomery,’’ by William A. 
Mese; ‘‘Claude Jean Allouez — Jesuit pioneer missionary,’’ by William 
Stetson Merrill; and ‘‘The church of Naperville,’’ by the Reverend 
Henry Liebang. 
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The Library of congress has discontinued publication of lists of manu- 
script accessions as appendixes of the annual reports, but it has issued 
a little pamphlet entitled Accessions of manuscripts, broadsides and 
British transcripts (Government printing office, 1922), which supple- 
ments the Handbook of manuscripts in the Library of congress (Govern- 
ment printing office, 1918) and the appendixes of the annual reports 
from 1917 to 1920 inclusive. Among the manuscript accessions of in- 
terest in a general way and especially to the student of western history 
are the letter books of President Grant, 1869-1877, and some Grant 
letters, a list of the proprietors of the Illinois and Wabash land com- 
pany, a list of inhabitants of the Atascosito district of Texas in 1826, 
some letters of Governor John Sevier to William Blount, the papers of 
John Cabell Breckinridge, 1880 to 1904, a few Clay letters, some type- 
written copies of letters written by Andrew Jackson to John Coffee and 
others between 1804 and 1845, a few more Johnson letters, and a couple 
of Polk letters. 


One of the by-products of the Wisconsin domesday survey appears in 
the December, 1922, number of the Wisconsin magazine of history. 
This is an article by the editor, Joseph Schafer, in which he discusses 
‘‘The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin: characteristic attitudes to- 
ward the land.’’ Mr. Schafer, using material which has been brought 
to light by the surveys, supplemented by other records, reaches the con- 
clusion that the reasons why ‘‘Yankees,’’ principally the genuine ones 
but generally all native Americans, settled in one kind of region and 
the Germans in another are more or less clear and understandable. 
‘‘The Yankees, more speculative to the last, more imaginative and space- 
free, pressed ever towards the borders of the primitive, drawn by the 
same lure of wealth quickly and easily acquired which brought many of 
them to the prairies of Wisconsin in the earlier days. The Germans, 
fearing distance more than debt, confident in their ability to make grain 
crops grow and farm stock fatten if only they had a sure market for 
cattle and for crops, remained behind to till the abandoned fields and 
occupy the deserted homes.’’ In the same issue is a continuation of 
Frederick J. Starin’s ‘‘Diary of a journey to Wisconsin in 1840’’; a 
fourth installment of General King’s ‘‘Memories of a busy life’’; and 
papers on ‘‘Lawrence college,’’ by Samuel Plantz; ‘‘The electric light 
system at Appleton,’’ by Louise P. Kellogg; and an account of ‘‘ Beaver 
ereek valley, Monroe county,’’ by Doane Robinson. 


Nearly all the November, 1922, number of the Historical outlook is 
given up to Harry Elmer Barnes’s paper read at the annual meeting of 
the American historical association held at St. Louis in 1921. The paper, 
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on ‘‘The significance of sociology for the ‘new’ or synthetic history,’’ is 
followed by a report of the discussion which was participated in by J. F. 
Rippy, M. 8S. Handman, W. B. Bodenhafer, and J. E. Gillespie. The 
December issue is edited by Professor Edgar Dawson and contains the 
‘Annual summary statement of the plans and progress of the National 
council for the social studies.’? The ‘‘summary statement”’ includes the 
formulation of the ‘‘characteristie elements of the social studies’’; that 
for history was prepared by Henry Johnson, for government by Mr. 
Dawson, and for economics by L. C. Marshall; for sociology two state- 
ments were prepared, one by R. L. Finney and E. C. Hayes, the other 
by F. H. Giddings; so also were two formulations‘for geography, one by 
W. W. Atwood and one by J. R. Smith. The number contains further 
papers on the ‘‘Pennsylvania program of social studies,’’ by J. Lynn 
Barnard; ‘‘The place of the social studies in the high schools of Mis- 
souri,’’ by Caroline E. Hartwig; ‘‘ Progressive tendencies of state history 
teaching,’’ by Harry L. Haun; ‘‘An attainable program of social studies 
for the high school,’’ by Howard C. Hill; ‘‘Teachers for democracy,’’ 
by A. F. Lange; and ‘‘The present status of state history teaching in the 
elementary grades,’’ by Mr. Haun. The last-mentioned paper contains 
a useful tabulation of the exact situation with respect to the teaching of 
state history in all the commonwealths of the union. 


In the summer session of Columbia university, July 9 to August 17, 
Professor Emile Bourgeois, secretary of the peace conference and pro- 
fessor of modern diplomatic and political history in the University of 
Paris, will give a course on European history in the nineteenth century 
with particular emphasis on French history. He will also participate 
in a series of lectures on French civilization. 
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